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were too strong to be overcome. ‘Come, my boy,’ said 
he, addressing my father by his Christian name, ‘I am 
delighted to see you; T must treat you to something ; 
what shall it be? will you have some apples?’ and im- 
mediately turned to the display of fruit furnished by a 
basket woman who stood near. 

«In the course of conversation, he mentioned his pic- 
ture by Sir Joshua Reynolds, which had been recently 
engraved; and immediately added,‘ Have you seen it, 
Sam! Have you got an engraving?’ My father, not 
to appear negligent of the rising fame of his old pre- 
ceptor, replied, that he had not yet procured it; he was 
just furnishing his house, but had fixed upon the spot 
the print was to occupy as soon as he was ready to re- 
ceive it. ‘Sam,’ he said, with some emotion, ‘if your 
picture had been published, I should not have suffered 
an hour to elapse without procuring it.’ After some 
further conversation, the sense of this seeming neglect 
was appeased by apologies. He promised to visit the 
young couple as soon as they should be settled ; but this 
promise, I believe, was never fulfilled.” 

At the table of Dr. Milner, he became acquainted with 
Mr. (afterwards Doctor) Griffiths, then a bookseller in 
Paternoster row, and projector and proprietor of the 
Monthly Review. Literary topics were, as may be sup- 
posed from Mr. Milner also being an occasional writer, 
frequently discussed, in which Goldsmith took part, and 
proved himself so well qualified to decide upon subjects 
of general literature, his previous tastes and pursuits 
being also known, that after a few specimens of criti- 
cism furnished from Peckham, he was engaged as a 
regular writer in the Review. The terms were, his board 
and lodging in the house of the bookseller, with an 
adequate salary ; the engagement, which appears to have 
‘commenced in April, 1757, to continue for a year. 

A shorter period sufficed for the inclinations of both ; 
at the end of five months, it was dissolved by mutual 
consent; Goldsmith being tired of his employer or em- 
ployment, and Griffiths of an inmate less industrious or 
submissive than probably he had been induced to expect. 
The drudgery of the occupation, not less irksome than 
that of the school, required in fact, with almost as much 
restraint upon his time, more unremitting labour of body 
and mind. Writing, though one of the most delightful 
of amusements, is the most laborious of trades. To sit 
down daily to furnish the stated number of pages for a 
periodical journal,—to work, whether disposed or not, 
whether suffering under a diseased body orjaded mind,— 
to rack invention and memory in order to furnish the 
expected amount of information to the reader, the cus- 
tomary supplies of wisdom and wit, of research, judg- 
ment, and taste—can be no easy or enviable employ ment. 
Between a methodical man like the bookseller, and a man 
without method like the critic, there was not likely to be 
much community of feeling. They therefore parted ; 
but, however dissatisfied with each other, as was after- 
wards sufficiently obvious, not as it would seem in open 
hostility at the moment. 

Goldsmith declared that he wrote daily from nine 
o'clock till two, and often, as he sometimes added, during 
the whole of the day ; that he experienced little personal 
consideration at the hands of his employer, and few 
comforts from the arrangements of his wife; and that 
the latter, as well as the former, interfered with the arti- 
cles written for the Review, in a manner that made the 
labour greater, or less agreeable; that desirous to impart 
more elegance to such as he wrote, their tastes or neces- 
sities required at his hands quantity more than quality ; 
and that his employer wished to assume the patron or 
master more than he thought becoming, or would permit 
from one in all respects his inferior. 

In the course of the enquiries necessary for this work, 
it became known to the writer that the least probable of 
these statements was nevertheless correct, namely, that 
the publisher and Ais wife both interfered in altering the 
articles written for the Review ; the fact, it appears by 
the following extract of a letter, was previously known 
fo others, avowed guardians of his fame. 

“ Having mentioned Griffiths,” writes Dr. Campbell 
to Bishop Percy (June 30th, 1790), “I will confess to 
no. 18—prarr 1.—1937. 





you that the circumstance of him and his wife (I mean | 
their altering and interpolating Goldsmith’s criticisms on | 
books for the Review), puzzles me. It is one of the 
most valuable anecdotes before me, and my conscience 
bids me report it; but my fears whisper to me that all 
the Reviews will abuse me for so doing. But who’s 
afraid?’”? The courage assumed in the last sentence 
was not exhibited ; for neither he nor the bishop alluded 
to so curious an incident. Griffiths was then ard long 
afterwards alive; and it furnishes a curious example of | 
moral pusillanimity on the one hand, or the extent of | 
literary tyranny on the other, that an important fact in | 
the biography of a distinguished writer, tending to his 

vindication on a particular point, should be suppressed | 
by a writer of his memoirs from the dread of offending | 
Reviews.* 

Griffiths, who by the account of one of his connec- 
tions to the writer “was a man of strong, shrewd, good 
sense, but not of much refinement or cultivation,” may 
have been unable to understand the sensitive feelings of | 
his dependent, or have found some cause of complaint | 
either in his want of diligenze or of regular habits, 
neither of which necessarily impeached the rectitude of | 
his general conduct. Where the exact portion of labour 
cannot be defined, there will frequently be misunder- | 
standing between the employer and the employed; and | 
the habits of men may border on irregularity without | 
being morally wrong. Thus, Dr. Johnson, as we know, | 
permitted peculiarities to grow upon him which occa- 
sioned inconvenience to those with whom he became | 
an inmate ; and Goldsmith may have given way to simi- | 
lar infirmities, scarcely conscious they formed cause of | 
serious offence. Studious men, even of the highest | 
order, occasionally make late hours the favourite period 
of relaxation ; but in that class among whom he was now | 
thrown, consisting chiefly of the secondary sort,—con- | 
demned too often to a life of shifts and expedients, and 
who diverge more widely from the rules of strict prudence | 
the more uncertain their means of subsistence become,— 
he found little else. The temptation to join them was | 
therefore sometimes unavoidable. “You cannot,” he | 
says to his brother-in-law soon afterwards, “ expec 
regularity in one who is regular in nothing. Nay, were 
I to love you by rule, I dare venture to say I could never 
do it sincerely. ‘Take me then with all my faults.” 

His connection with the Review being known to va- 
rious friends, an opinion prevailed among them, on hear- | 
ing him complain of the unfavourable spirit evinced | 
towards his writings at a subsequent time in that work, | 
that he had been formerly its editor or chief conductor. 
This was also stated after his death, but denied in that | 

| 





journal, The contradiction appears in noticing a short 
memoir of him published on that occasion, while his | 
general services as a coadjutor in criticism are admitted : | 
—“ Whether the doctor’s biographer and warm pane- | 
gyrist, who professes to write from personal knowledge, | 
is right or wrong in his account of our poet’s adventures | 
in his travels abroad, we know not; but we are author- 
ised to say that he is much mistaken in his assertion, | 
that Dr. Goldsmith was once employed to superintend | 
the Monthly Review. ‘The doctor had his merit as a | 
man of letters; but, alas! those that knew him must 
smile at the idea of such a superintendent of a concern 
which most obviously required some degree of prudence, 
as well as a competent acquaintance with the world, It 





* In the skirmishing that occurred between the rival 
Reviews for some years after the establishment of the 
Critical Review, allusions occur to this fact :—« The 
Critical Review is not written by a parcel of obscure 
hirelings, under the restraint of a bookseller and his wife, 
who presume to revise, alter, and amend the articles oc- 
casionally.” «The principal writers in the Critical Re- 
view are unconnected with booksellers, unawed by old 
women, and independent of each other.” Griffiths is 
repeatedly called “an illiterate bookseller,” (Crit. Rev. 
Feb. 1759.) In the following month, in the article on 
Rowe’s Fluxions, there is another reference, either meant 
for Griffiths or his wife, to “a certain antiquated female 
critic of the Monthly Review.” 





is, however true, that he had for a while a seat at our 
board; and that, so far as his knowledge of books ex- 
tended, he was not an unuseful assistant.’’* 

The articles which came from his pen in that work, 
and the precise period when they were furnished, have 
been hitherto unknown ; neither he nor Griffiths being 
very communicative un the subject in conversation. But 
the latter has left this information on record behind him: 
his own copy of the work, now in the possession of a 
gentleman with the largest and rarest private collection 
in the kingdom, contains the necessary references; and 
by the intervention of a friend,t to whom literature and 
antiquities are under various obligations, the writer is 
indebted for the opportunity of making known what is 
a fair object of literary curiosity. 

To each article in the Review its proprietor, in the 
copy kept for private use, affixed the initial letter of the 
name of the contributor ; and where two began with the 
same, One or more other letters, so as to guide those ac- 
quainted with the literary history of the day to a pretty 
accurate conclusion. The list of his coadjutors, in 1757, 
is not deficient in weight or talent. Thus, R was 
Dr. Rose, of Chiswick (connected with Griffiths by their 
marrying sisters), who chiefly took the theological de- 
partment; R d, Owen Ruffhead, that on law and 
constitutional history ; Ra , Ralph, the well known 
political writer; Sh , Dr. Gregory Sharpe; La » 
probably Langhorne, the poet; K s, K—pp—s, and 
perhaps K. (for Griffiths is not regular in the letters 
used,) Dr. Kippis; Cl d, probably Cleaveland, 
Ok , Okey; G r, Grainger, the poet; beside 
others with the letters L.; W.; B.; B t; G.; D.; 
less certainly ascertained. Kenrick immediately suc- 
ceeded to Goldsmith’s place in the Review. His articles, 
noted K—-n—k, are very numerous. 

There are three writers whose names begin with the 
letter G. Where standing singly, it is believed to de- 
signate the contributions of Griffiths himself, consisting 
chiefly of extracts from books of general knowledge, 
with little attempt at original remarks, to which even if 
not young in the business of reviewing, his business 
necessarily precluded tnuch attention. These articles 
are long, the subjects easy ; and at a time when the 
Review was not very profitable, we may believe he was 
not disposed to pay another for doing what filled up so 
much space with so little labour to himself, or, as we are 
told, to his wifes The contributions of Grainger are 
marked G r, or Gr r. Those of Goldsmith vary 
more in the letters employed, from being written at dif- 
ferent times, as the hurry or whim of the moment dic- 
tated, without uniformly referring to the previous marks 







































































affixed to each. Thus we have Gold , Golds h, 
G s th, G -sm ,G ds ,G th, 
Go th, Go h; and the correctness of these no- 


tations are sufficiently verified by internal evidence. 

The first article to which his name is annexed appears 
in April, 1757, among the short notices of small and 
temporary publications of the Monthly Catalogue, in 
characterising a political squib, “« The Rival Politicians ; 
or the Fox Triumphant: a fable betwixt a Lion, a Wolf, 
and a Fox.” The criticism, if not very elegant or witty, 
is at least short, and may be quoted as an instance of 
homely beginning in this department of literature: the 
letters appended to it by Griffiths are “ Gold - 
“ Were this piece strung up against a dead wall, it might 
catch the passing ’prentice hugely ; but then we would 
advise a title somewhat better adapted to its merits, as 
well as its situation ; as thus,—‘ The Triumphant Fox’s 
Garland; plainly declaring how the wolf was most 
falsely flayed alive before his own face,’ ” &c. &c. 





* Monthly Review, August, 1774.—Notice of the 
Life of Dr. Oliver Goldsmith. 

+ Thomas Amyot, Esq., Treasurer of the Antiquarian 
Society, F. R.S. The possessor of the work was the 
late Mr. Heber, whose liberality in opening all his lite- 
rary stores to such as were in want of them, must he 
remembered with honour. 

+ As a specimen, see the notice of “ Smith’s History 
of the county of Kerry,” December, 1757. 
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A more important paper of his in the same month is 
an analysis of * Remains of the Mythology and Poetry 
of the Celtes,” by Professor Mallet, of Copenhagen ; a 
subject in which Goldsmith took considerable interest 
from what he had heard er remembered of Celtic stories 
and superstitions in Ireland, and on which he is believed 
to have written essays at a subsequent time in other 
periodical publications. It formed the third of a series 
lately commenced in the Review, “ The Foreign Arti- 
cle;” and is plainly designated by the word Golds h. 
A preliminary printed note, however, introduces it thus: 
—* The following paper was sent us by the gentleman 
who signs D., and who we hope will excuse our striking 
out a few paragraphs for the sake of brevity.” On re- 
ferring to the previous foreign articles signed as here 
stated, they are marked G r, meaning Grainger. A 
discrepancy, therefore, exists between the private mark 
of the proprietor and the printed memorandum, in which 
the former no doubt is correct ; the latter an error of the 
person who superintended the press, and who was un- 
acquainted with the new contributor. 

In May we have his reviews of * Douglas, a Tragedy,” 
which is characterised in the same terms always used, 
as * not rising above mediocrity,’ and « The Connois- 
seur.”’ which is praised; also two in the foreign article, 
—“Specimens of such plants as are most curious in 
Piedmont ;” and « Literary News,” dated from Padua; 
£0 that his time in Italy, judging from these specimens 
of remark and information, was not unemployed. ‘'hese 
are succeeded by no less than twenty-three notices of 
minor works in the Monthly Catalogue, all bearing his 
name; and this busy month concludes with a review of 
Burke's Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful,—a clever 
analysis, occupying eight pages, and showing the critic 
to be a dexterous and ready workman. Whether he 
knew the author personally at this time is doubtful ; that 
he may have been informed of his name, and remem- 
bered him as a college cotemporary, is probable. The 
remarks are couched in a spirit of courtesy, and proba- 
bly of real admiration, though not of indiscriminate 
assent to his positions ; while the conclusion offers some- 
thing like an apology for differing in opinion with so 
tasteful and pleasing a writer. This amicable meeting 
as reviewer and reviewed, may have been the precursor 
of their personal friendship. Burke, as was said after- 
wards, repaid the obligation in kind. 

The June number supplies notices of “ Smith’s His- 
tory of New York,”’—* The Military Operations in 
North America,”—*“ Saxe’s Memoirs on the Art of War,” 
—*“Smollett’s History of England,” in which he regrets 
the want of “nranly and sensible observations, which 
the writer was so well able to give,” but praises his style 
as “clear, nervous, and flowing,”—and the « Foreign 
Article.” Nine of his notices appear in the monthly 
catalogue ; others which have no letters affixed may own 
the same origin. The account of “ Keysler’s Travels,” 
in the appendix to the half yearly volume, comes like- 
wise from his pen. 

In July appear “ Layard on the Contagion among the 
Cattle,—* Translation of Cardinal de Polignac’s Anti- 
Lucretius,’—* Hanway’s Eight Days’ Journey from 
Portsmouth to Kingston-upon-Thames.” Most readers 
of literary history remember how sharply Dr. Johnson 
animadverted on this werk, especially on the traveller's 
injudicious and singular hostility to the use of tea; the 
sneering tone of which criticism in the second patt was 
never forgiven by that otherwise amiable man, though 
even then he was known to be wrong and Johnson right. 
Similar belief—and the coincidence may be noticed—is 
expressed by Goldsmith, in the harmless effects of that 
temperate beverage ; and as he did not then know John- 
son, he is not to be considered as influenced by his de- 
cision. The criticism concludes with the following just 
and sensible remarks :—“ Yet after all, why so violent 
an outcry against this devoted article of modern luxury ? 
Every nation that is rich hath had, and will have, its 
favourite luxuries. Abridge the people in one, they 
generally run into another; and the reader may judge 
which will be most conducive to either mental or bodily 
health,—the watery beverage of a modern fine lady; or 
the strong beer, and stronger waters, of her great-grand- 
mother.” In the monthly catalogue four of his notices 
are marked ; “« Memoirs of Madame Maintenon,”—*« The 
Mother-in-law, or [Innocent Sufferer,”—“ The Fair Citi- 
zen,”’—*“ Buchanan’s New English Dictionary.” 

In August, his contributions were, on “ Rabener’s 
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Satirical Letters,”—*“ Letters from an Armenian in Ire- 
land to his Friends at Trebisond,’—Letter (his own), 
of eleven pages, to the authors of the Monthly Review 
on “ Voltaire’s Universal History,’”—“ The Contest in 
America between Great Britain and France.” 

September contains only two papers—on the “ Epigo- 
niad” of Wilkie, and “ Odes of Gray.” In the former, 
only two introductory pages of criticism are noted as 
his; the remainder, consisting chicfly of quotations, 
remarks on defective verses, repetitions of the same 
rhyme, and other faults of the poem, has simply the 
letter G. affixed, implying, as there seems no doubt, that 
they were the work of Griffiths himself. 

Here, for the present, his labours in the service of that 
journal ceased. He could not, however, desert literature, 
although, as we shall see, displeased with criticism ; and 
we find him, by a letter written to Mr. Hodson about 
two months afterwards, conjoining his two professions 
for a livelihood. “ By a very little practice as a phy- 
sician, and a very little reputation as a poet, 1 make a 
shift to live.” Poet was then frequently used as the 
generic name for author; and his pieces were probably 
of that miscellaneous nature which, produced on an 
emergency for periodical works, seldom survive the oc- 
casion: it is certain he did not himself think fit to bring 
into renewed existence what at this period came from his 
pen. Still, as he wrote much, we are anxious to trace 
on what topics he was occupied; and would rather be 
permitted to judge of their merits for ourselves whether 
we can afford to lose any thing of such a writer. Dr. 
Kippis, who wrote in the Review and knew him, was 
impressed by some faint recollection of his having made 
translations from the French; among others, of a tale 
of Voltaire; but the name and date were forgotten. He 
was, however, gradually making his way, laying the 
foundation of his fame, and acquiring the rapidity ne- 
cessary to an author by profession, in aid of that ele- 
gance, that “ grace beyond the reach of art,” bestowed 
only by nature upon her favourites, and in itself no in- 
different evidence of genius. 

There are reasons for believing that one of the origi- 
nal pieces from his pen at this time was an enlargement 
of the paper on the merits of the English poets, said to 
have been first drawn up in Ireland at the desire of Mr. 
Contarine. It is called a “ Poetical Scale ;” and is an 
estimate, arranged in columns, with a variety of remarks 
subjoined, on the relative ranks held by the greater Eng- 
lish poets in the requisites of genius, judgment, learning, 
and versitication, The point of perfection in each is 
supposed to be twenty degrees, of which nineteen only 
have been attained by any of our writers. Thus Shak- 
speare is estimated to be, as in genius 19, judgment 14, 
learning 14, versification 19; Milton, in genius 18, 
judgment 16, learning 17, versification 18; Dryden, in 
genius 18, judgment 16, learning 17, versification 18 ; 
Pope, in genius 18, judgment 18, learning 15, versifica- 
tion 18: an arrangement of their respective powers ob- 
viously fanciful and imperfect, but conveying sufficien ly 
the opinions of the writer. The idea is of older date. 

This paper appeared in January, 1758, in. the Lite- 
rary Magazine; a publication commenced by Mr. John 
Newbery, in May, 1756, and which Dr. Johnson super- 
intended or contributed to for fifteen months, discon- 
tinuing his assistance about September, 1757, nearly at 
the same moment that Goldsmith quitted the Review. 
The spirit of the article, and the severity of the remarks 
made upon Milton in comparing him with Shakspeare,* 
led a writer some years afterwards, who knew of his 


*«The faults of Shakspeare were those of genius, 
those of Milton of the man of genius. The former 
arises from imaginetion getting the better of judgment ; 
the latter from habit getting the better of imagination. 
Shakspeare’s fauits were those of a great poet; those of 
Milton of a little pedant. When Shakspeare is execra- 
ble, he is so exquisitely so that he is as inimitable in his 
blemishes as in his beauties. The puns of Milton be- 
tray a narrowness of education and a degeneracy of 
habit. His theological quibbles and perplexed specula- 
tions are daily equaled and excelled by the most abject 
enthusiasts ; and if we consider him as a prose writer, 
he has neither the learning of a scholar nor the manners 
of a gentleman. ‘There is no force in his reasoning, no 
elegance in his style, and no taste in his composition. 
We are therefore to consider him in one fixed point of 
jight,—that of a great poet, with a laudable envy of 





participation in that work, to attribute them to Dr. Job. 
son. “ Mr. Nichols,” says Mr. Murphy, whose attach, 
ment to his illustrious friend was unwearied, « showed 
bim, in 1780, a book called * Remarks on Johnson's 
Life of Milton,’ in which the affair of Lawder was ». 
newed with virulence ; and a poetical scale in the Lite. 
rary Magazine, 1758, (when Johnson had ceased to writ, 
in that collection) was urged as an additional proof of 
deliberate malice. He read the libellous passage wit) 
attention, and instantly wrote on the margin— In the 
business of Lawder I was deceived; partly by thinking 
the man too frantic to be fraudulent. Of the poetical 
scale quoted from the Magazine I am not the author, | 
fancy it was put in after I had quitted that work ; for] 
not only did not write it, but I do not remember it,’ ”* 
As a matter of literary curiosity it may not be unin. 
teresting to state the reasons why this paper is attribute) 


to Goldsmith, although no certain evidence of the matter 


is known to exist or is likely now to be obtained. 

These are, the use of a scale in reference to the merits 
of authors on another occasion, as in the preface to the 
Citizen of the World ; similarity of opinion on the merits 
of our poets with those expressed in his avowed writings; 
the high standard of poetry assumed in both ; the same 
opinion, incidentally introduced, of the merits of the 
disputants in the contest between Bentley and Boyle; 
the same account here as in his edition of Parnell of the 
origin of two of that poet’s pieces ; similar political 
opinions with Dr. Johnson, thence influencing his sup- 
posed opinion of Milton ; the same preference here of 
Farquhar over Congreve, Vanbrugh, and others, as al- 
ways maintained by him in conversation and in writing, 
To these may be added the common evidence of style; 
the use as in all his essays, of the first person; the fact 
of his being then unacquainted with Johnson, who as 
having had connection with the Magazine, though not 
then engaged in it, might have known the writer, through 
the proprietor; the probability of its being his first in- 
troduction to Newbery, by whom he was afterwards so 
much employed ; the general recollection of Mrs, Law- 
der that he had early drawn up some such essay ; and 
the belief that he contributed more than one paper to 
this Magazine. Thus in February, 1758, commences a 
paper, with traces of his manner, though not decisive in 
their nature, on the English language, which are con- 
tinued till May ; from the latter is taken the article on 
the “ Augustan Age in England,” printed in the Bee; 
and in the same month is another paper of his, also 
printed in the Bee, “ On the Pride and Luxury of the 
Middling Class of People.” The poetical scale and the 
sequel were afterwards republished in the Ladies’ Maga- 
zine, when he was connected with it. 

His residence being at this time in the vicinity of 
Salisbury square, Fleet street, the ‘Temple Exchange 
Coffee-house, near Temple Bar, became a place of fre- 
quent resort. Like Johnson, he was fond of a coffee- 
house and a club; for, to men without domestic ties, 
these are substitutes for society. But this house like- 
wise formed a kind of professional place of call, the 
custom not having then passed away of physicians re- 
sorting to particular coffee-houses, where, at certain hours 
of the day, they were to be sought and found, rather 
than at their own residences, when required to visit pa- 
tients. Here the news of the day, of the profession, 
and of literature, but more particularly the business of 
the theatre, which then occupied in public opinion the 
place now given to the house of commons, were freely 
discussed ; the behaviour of the manager, the ability of 
actors, and the merits of new pieces, decided upon with 
something like an authority from which there was no 
appeal; for physicians and lawyers (the unemployed 
part, no doubt), with the idlers of every description to 
be found in a great metropolis, formed at this time the 
most authoritative body of critics, Here, likewise, when 
unwilling to make known very humble lodgings, he, in 
common with others, wrote letters and received them,— 
one of the common resources of genteel poverty ; here 
he relaxed from the drudgery of writing into social in- 
tercourse, found others as willing to enjoy the passing 
moment as himself, and formed or renewed intimacies 
with his literary brethren, 


rivaling and excelling all who attempted sublimity of 
sentiment and description.” —Literary Mag. Jan. 1758. 

* « Essay on the Life and Genius of Dr. Johnson,” 
p. 50 ; prefixed to his works, 12 vols. 12mo. Lond. 1806. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Visit of his brother to London —Letter to Mr. Hodson—Memoirs 
of a protestant—Grand magazine—Letters to Mr. Mills, to 
Mr. Bryanton, and to Mrs Jane Lawder—Appointment to 
India—Letter to Mr. Hodson—Attempts to pass Surgeons’ 
Hall 
Having inadvertently mentioned in a letter to Mrs. 

Lawder, in Ireland, his acquaintance with several names 

eminent in literature, he was surprised shortly after by 

the arrival thence of his brother Charles. No previous 
jntimation of the design preceded this visit,—the object 

of which was, with the characteristic simplicity of a 

country youth, to be provided for by some of his bru- 

ther’s influential friends; for although at the age of 
twenty-one, he possessed neither provision nor profes- 
sion to enable him to obtain it. 

The error as to his brother’s power of serving him 
was soon apparent. However eminent might be his 
friends, the honour of their acquaintance by no means 
implied the freedom of drawing upon their persons or 
their patronage, had they such to bes‘ow ; while Oliver, 
pressed by the difficulty of providing for his own wants, 
found no little embarrassment in the demands of an- 
other. When Charles expressed disappointment, as he 
told Mr. Bindley many years afterwards at not finding 
his brother in better circumstances, the latter gaily re- 
plied, « All in good time, my dear boy ; [ shall be richer 
by and by. Besides, you see I am not in positive want. 
Addison, let me tell you, wrote his poem of the Cam- 
paign in a garret in the Haymarket, three stories high ; 
and you see I am not come to that yet, for I have only 
got to the second story.” 

The stay in London of Charles was not therefore pro- 
tracted ; and as he came without previous communica- 
tion with his brother, he quitted it in nearly a similar 
manner. Tinctured with an equal spirit of adventure, 
dispirited by ill success, loth to return to Ireland no 
better than he quitted it, and determined to try his for- 
tune in some way, he is said to have embarked in a 
humble capacity for Jamaica. Here, and in others of 
the islands, he continued, by his own account, for above 
thirty years without communicating with his family, who 
consequently believed him dead. Thus Oliver writes to 
his brother Maurice, in January, 1770 :—*« You talked 
of being my only brother; I «don’t understand you— 
where is Charles?” There is reason, however, to believe 
that he visited Ireland previous to the voyage, otherwise 
it would seem incredible how the poet could be so long 
unacquainted with his destination, or supposed death. 
He did not revisit England till 1791, some of the par- 
ticulars of which bear an air of romance; they belong, 
however, to a future page. 

The presence of Charles in London and the nature 
of his own pursuits there are alluded to in the following 
letter of Oliver to his brother-in-law, which breathes 
great affection for his friends, a strong attachment to the 
scenes of his youth, and, with some sharp strictures on 
his country, no inconsiderable regard for it. It was writ- 
ten soon after quitting the Review. In the opening 
passage there is some obscurity. He talks of four years 
having elapsed since his last letters went to Ireland ; this 
can apply only to such as were addressed to Mr. Hod- 
son, which was correct; but he had written from the 
continent to his brother Henry, to Mr. Contarine, to 
Mrs. Lawder, and, it is believed, to Mr. Mills, of Ros- 
common. 


“To Daniel Hodson, Esq., at Lishoy, near Ballymahon, 
Ireland. 


“ Dear sir,—It may be four years since my last letters 
went to Ireland,—to you in particular. I received no 
answer; probably because you never wrote to me. My 
brother Charles, however, informs me of the fatigue you 
were at in soliciting a subscription to assist me, not only 
among my friends and relatives, but acquaintance in 
general. Though my pride might feel some repugnance 
at being thus relieved, yet my gratitude can suffer no 
diminution. How much am I obliged to you, to them, 
for such generosity, or (why should not your virtues 
have a proper name?) for such charity to me at that 
joncture. Sure I am born to ill fortune, to be so much 
a debtor and unable to repay. But to sav no more of 
this: too many professions of gratitude are often con- 
sidered as indirect petitions for future favours. Let me 
only add, that my not receiving that supply was the 
cause of my present establishment at London. You 
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may easily imagine what difficulties I had to encounter, 
left as I was without friends, recommendations, money, 
or impudence ; and that in a country where being born 
an Irishman was sufficient to keep me unemployed. 
Many, in such circumstances, would have had recourse 
to the friar’s cord, or the suicide’s halter. But with all 
my follies I had principle to resist the one, and resolu- 
tion to combat the other. 

««] suppose you desire to know my present situation. 
As there is nothing in it at which I should blush, or 
which mankind could censure, I see no reason for mak- 
ing it a secret. In short, by a very little practice as a 
physician, and a very little reputation as a poet, I make 
a shift to live. Nothing is more apt to introduce us to 
the gates of the muses than poverty; but it were well 
if they only left us at the door. The mischief is, they 
sometimes choose to give us their cumpany to the en- 
tertainment; and want, instead of being gentleman- 
usher, often turns master of the ceremonies. 

“ Thus, upon learning I write, no doubt you imagine 
I starve ; and the name of an author naturally reminds 
you of a garret. In this particular I do not think pro- 
per to undeceive my friends. But whether I eat or 
starve, live in a first floor or four pair of stairs high, I 
still remember them with ardour; nay, my very country 
comes in for a share of my affection. Unaccountable 
fondness for country, this maladie du pais, as the French 
call it! Unaccountable that he should still have an affec- 
tion for a place who never, when in it, received above 
common civility; who never brought any thing out of 





it except his brogue and his blunders. Surely my affec- | 
tion is equally ridiculous with the Scotsman’s, who re- | 


fused to be cured of the itch, because it made hita unco’ 
thoughtful of his wife and bonny Inverary. 

“ But now to be serious,—let me ask myself what 
gives me a wish to see Ireland again? The country is a 
fine one, perhaps? No. ‘There are good company in 
Ireland? No. The conversation there is generally made 
up of a smutty toast or a bawdy song; the vivacity sup- 
ported by some humble cousin, who has just folly enough 
to earn his dinner. Then perhaps there’s more wit and 
learning among the Irish? Oh, lord, no! There has 
been more money spent in the encouragement of the 
Padareen mare there, one season, than given in rewards 
to learned men since the time of Usher. All their pro- 
ductions in learning amount to perhaps a translation, or 
a few tracts in divinity ; and all their productions in wit 
to just nothing at all.* Why the plague, then, so fond 
of Ireland? Then all at once, because you, my dear 
friend, and a few more who are exceptions to the gene- 
ral picture, have a residence there. This it is that gives 
me all the pangs I feel in separation. I confess [ carry 
this spirit sometimes to the souring the pleasures I at 
present possess. If I go to the opera where Signora 
Columba pours out all the mazes of melody, I sit 
and sigh for Lishoy fireside, and Johnny Armstrong’s 
‘Last Good Night,’ from Peggy Golden. If I climb 
Hampstead-hill, than where nature never exhibited a 





* We must not be displeased with Goldsmith for a 
sketch so remarkably corroborated by that of another of 
our able and intelligent countrymen, Lord Orrery. The 
coincidence is curious, being written not long before, 
though not published till long afterwards, and could only 
arise from the representation being correct. It is useless 
to complain of this, irritable and sensitive as the national 
temperament is to reproof; the knowledge of our faults 
is a necessary step towards their correction; and it 
should never be forgotten, that, where letters are not 
cultivated with something like warmth by the gentry, the 
lower orders must be proportionably low in the scale of 
intelligence, to which no doubt many of their excesses 
and irregularities in Ireland are owing. Lord Orrery 
writes, May, 1747, from.his seat at Caledon :— 

«I have lately passed a fortnight in Dublin. All my 
leisure time was employed in the bogksellers’ shops, and 
particularly in search of such books as you have men- 
tioned to me. Many of them are not to be found on 
our Hibernian coast. When St. Patrick banished poison- 
ous animals, the saint in his fury probably cursed books 
into the bargain. He certainly wished ignorance might 
succeed him; and I am sorry to tell you that scarce a 
gentleman in Ireland (although he be a better protestant 
than ever St. Patrick dreaded) gves further in literature 
than Urban’s English Magazine, or Faulkner's Irish 
Journal.” 
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more magnificent prospect, I confess it fine; but then I 
had rather be placed on the little mount before Lishoy 
gate, and there take in—to me—the most pleasing hori- 
zon in nature, 

“ Before Charles came hither, my thoughts sometimes 
found refuge from severer studies among my friends in 
Ireland. I fancied strange revolutions at home; but I 
find it was the rapidity of my own motion that gave an 
imaginary one to objects really at rest. No alterations 
there. Some friends, he tells me, are still lean, but very 
rich ; others very fat, but still very poor. Nay, all the 
news I hear of you is, that you sally out in visits among 
the neighbours, and sometimes make a migration from 
the blue bed to the brown. [could from my heart wish 
that you and she, (Mrs. Hodson,) and Lishoy and Bally- 
mahon, and all of you, would fairly make a migration 
into Middlesex; though, upon second thoughis, this 
might be attended with a few inconveniences. There- 
fore, as the mountain will not come to Mahomed, why, 
Mahomed shall go to the mountain; or, to speak plain 





English, as you cannot conveniently pay me a visit, if . 


next summer I can contrive to be absent six weeks from 
London, I shall spend three of them among my friends 
in Ireland. But first, believe me, my design is purely 
to visit, and neither to cut a figure nor levy contribu- 
tions,—neither to excite envy nor solicit favour ; in fact, 
my circumstances are adapted to neither. I am too poor 
to be gazed at, and too rich to need assistance. 

“ You see, dear Dan, how long I have been talking 
about myself; but attribute my vanity to my affection : 
as every man is fond of himself, and I consider you as a 
second self, I imagine you will consequently be pleased 
with these instances of egotism. * * * My dear 
sir, these things give me real uneasiness, and I could 
wish to redress them. But at present there is hardly a 
kingdom in Europe in which I am not a debtor. I have 
already discharged my most threatening and pressing 
demands, for we must be just before we can be grateful. 
For the rest, I need not say (you know I am) 

«“ Your affectionate kinsman, 
“Oxrver Gorpsmirts. 

“ Tem le Exchange Coffee-house, 

near Temple Bar 
(where you may direct an answer,) 
December 27, 1757." 


At this period he was occupied on a translation of 
some length from the French, bearing the following very 
ample and descriptive title-page ; it came out toward the 
end of February, 1758 :— 

“The Memoirs of a Protestant, condemned to the 
Galleys of France for his Religion. Written by himself. 
Comprehending an account of the various distresses he 
suffered in slavery, and his constancy in supporting al- 
most every cruelty that bigoted zeal could inflict, or 
human nature sustain ; also a description of the galleys, 
and the service in which they are employed. The whole 
interspersed with anecdotes relative to the general his- 
tory of the times for a period of thirteen years, during 
which the author continued in slavery, till he was at last 
set free at the intercession of the court of Great Britain. 
In two volumes. Translated from the original, just pub- 
lished at the Hague, by James Willington.” 

Griffiths, who had a proprietary interest in the work, 
and whose name appears in the title-page as one of the 
publishers, acknowledged it to be by Goldsmith; the 
copyright, however, as Isaac Reed ascertained, was sold 
by him to C. Dilly, the bookseller in the Poultry, for 
twenty guineas. Boswell, who was afterwards much 
connected with the Dillys, alludes probably to this among 
other pieces of the poet which he had through that 
channel the opportunity of tracing, in a letter to Bishop 
Percy, of March 12, 1790, when the project alluded to 
seemed advancing to completion. “ Pray, how does your 
edition of Goldsmith go on? 1 am in the way of getting 
at many additional works of his, which I shall commus 
nicate to your lordship.” 

The original in French, forming an octavo volume of 
nearly six hundred pages, now rendered into English in 
two duodecimos, was noticed in the Monthly Review of 
the preceding year; the version is executed with vigour, 
owing much no doubt to the taste and skill of the trans- 
lator, who, whatever be his correctness of interpretation, 
exhibits his usual ease and perspicuity of style. Griffiths, 
in an article in the Review, bearing his own signature, 
whence we may infer there was then no serious dis- 
agreement, speaks of him as “ the ingenious translator, 
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who really deserves this name on account of the spirit 
of the performance, though we have little to say in 
praise of his accuracy ;” terms nearly similar to those 
used in the same journal in characterising his transla- 
tions after his deathh Why the name of Willington 
was affixed to the book rather than his own, does not 
appear; but it must be remembered that many of our 
writers at that time were much more shy of committing 
their names to the public, however well known in pri- 
vate, than at present; and always impressed, as he ap- 
pears to have been, with the belief of taking a high 
station in letters, he was probably unwilling that his 
name should appear attached to an inferior work, until 
he had shown ability to do something better. A name, 
however, being deemed necessary, that of a cellege ac- 
quaintance, who is supposed to have been then in Lon- 
don pursuing the same precarious profession of letters, 
was used with his consent. 

The tale which it narrates is sufficiently distressful ; 
all the tyranny that barbarous bigotry could inflict seems 
to have been used by the agents of Louis XIV. on the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes; and from what we 
know from other quarters, there is no reason to believe 
the details given here exaggerated. Fortunately, Chris- 
tianity itself is not necessarily answerable for the atro- 
cities of its professors. Catholicism, in her scorching 
zeal for exclusive tenets, has incurred debts to humanity 
which she never can repay; but one of the modes by 
which these are in part requited, is the condemnation 
passed upon her misdeeds by even the more enlightened 
of her own creed; and the terror inspired by the least 
prospect of her recovery of power in all who profess 
another, 

The preface to this work, like so many of his fugitive 
pieces, has been hitherto inedited ; it is written with 
care, has all his manner, is rarely to be met with, and 
therefore will find place in the present edition of his 
works. 

« Perhaps,” he says, in allusion to the prevailing pas- 
sion for novel reading, and the truth of the narrative, 
“ what he thinks its excellences may be considered as 
defects, —what he hopes may give it popularity will con- 
tribute to assign it to neglect. Thus, for instance, it 
cannot be recommended as a grateful entertainment to 
the numerous readers of reigning romance, as it is 
strictly true. No events are here to astonish; no un- 
expected incidents to surprise; no such high-finished 
pictures as captivate the imagination, and have made 
fiction fashionable. Our reader must be content with 
the simple exhibition of truth, and, consequently, of na- 
ture; he must be satisfied to see vice triumphant, and 
virtue in distress; to see men punished or rewarded, not 
as his wishes but as Providence has thought proper to 
direct ; for all here wears the face of sincerity.” 

Diligent search in the periodical works of this year 
for such occasional pieces as may have come from his 
pen, has not been attended with material success. That 
he was not idle we are assured, although not possessed 
of sufficient paternal partiality to own or reclaim his off- 
spring ; and seems rather, as will be seen in one of his 
letters, to be amused at the perplexity to which this 
omission may give rise among future biographers. But 
there is one journal which, from being established at this 
period, published by Griffiths, and aided by the papers 
of three of his acquaintance, may likewise have been 
assisted by his contributions, 

This was “ The Grand Magazine of Universal Intel- 
ligence and Monthly Chronicle of our Own Times,” 
projected toward the end of 1757, by a few printers and 
booksellers, and commenced the first month of the fol- 
lowing year. Who the editor was, does not appear. 
Griffith: signs the dedication, which, like various similar 
publications of this period, is to the popular idol, Mr. 
Pitt. Owen Ruffhead, although writing at the same 
period largely in the Review, took a considerable share 
in the prose department ;* Grainger and Percy, as will 
appear by the subjoined passages from the correspond- 
ence of the former,t furnished pieces of poetry, and 





* In the fly-leaf of Isaac Reed’s copy of this Maga- 
zine is the following memorandum :—*“ The dissertation 
on the Constitution of England, and most of the political 
original essays in these Magazines, were the production 
of Owen Ruffhead, Esgq., as his friend Mr. Fountain in- 
formed me this 25th March, 1775.—J. Reep.” 

+ To the Reverend Mr. Perey, Grainger writes, tc- 
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possibly of prose. No positive testimony has been traced 
of Goldsmith being engaged in this work ; although the 
coincidences noticed, and the tenour and style of some 
of the papers, render it probable. Nothing in conse- 
quence is derived from this source for his works. The 
papers which bear the strongest resemblance to his man- 
ner, and some of his sentiments, and not being political, 
did not probably come from Ruffhead, are the Preface to 
the first volume,—On the Character of the Present Age, 
—On Happiness,—The Necessity of a Learned Educa- 
tion for Men of Fortune,—On the Complexion of the 
Times,—On the Abuse of Words,—On Asylums ‘and 
Reformatories,—On the Unequal Temper of the Eng- 
lish—On the Station of Kings,—Distinctions between 
Pride and Vanity. It may favour the idea of his heing 
connected with this Magazine, that two long extracts 
from “ Memoirs of a Protestant,” evidently with the 
view of attracting more than usual public attention to 
the translation, are given in the March and April num- 
bers. ° 
It may have been about the period of this publication 
coming out, or immediately previous, that, finding more 
certain and permanent provision for the wants of life 
necessary, he was induced to resume the superintendence 
of Dr. Milner’s school, on the promise of that gentle- 
man to use his interest in procuring him a medical ap- 
pointment in India. The precise time of his return to 
Peckham, if indeed we are to believe Miss Milner’s ac- 
count of his protracted or occasional residence there 
correct, is uncertain; nor was his stay there long. 
About the middle of the summer, we find him again de- 
pendent on his literary labours in London. He had yet 
acquired no name, and felt that a work of some research 
or permanent interest, if literature should continue to 
constitute his chief pursuit, was necessary to secure the 
station at which he aimed, and to render even his fugi- 
tive pieces more productive in the literary market. 
In such intervals as were not devoted to the supply of 
immediate demands, he at this time projected and partly 











ward the end of 1757,—“ Mr. Strahan (a particular 
friend of mine), and some others, are at present upon 
an extensive plan of a monthly chronicle ; and as they 
have often heard me praise your poetic talents, they de- 
sire me to engage you to furnish them with poetry. 
They are determined to publish nothing in that way but 
what is good; and therefore they are very urgent with 
me for your Scotish song:” Shall I let them have it? It 
can do you no harm; or rather it will do you honour, 
when its author is named. I shall now and then send 
them a little supply ; and if you will also, at your leisure, 
let them have some fresh wholesome country fare, they 
will not be niggardly to us in their acknowledgments.” 
Again, he communicates to the same friend in February, 
1768, “Tbe Latin poem you sent me 


‘Ts all with Venus’ cestus bound.’ 


Pray who is the author of it? Am I to congratulate you 
on this happy effort of genius? It goes into the Grand 
(Magazine) this month, where you will again find your 
friend (Grainger himself) making fine speeches to a 
water nymph, and hymning the praises of cheerfulness. 
The proprietors are determined to admit nothing but 
what is new and seems to be beautiful. Do let us have 
something of yours for next month. You and I, me- 
thinks, may supply them with poetry for one half year 
at least.” In April of the same year he says, “ Have 
you seen the March Maguzine? The two sonnets are 
there inserted, as the ‘ Hint to Poets’ will be in the next 
month. The Elegy and Dialogue are mine.” 

From this correspondence, it appears that Grainger 
contributed to the Magazine three elegies in the January 
number; Hymn to Cheerfulness; To the Nymph of 
Pp * * * (Pitkelly) Waters, in February; Elegy and 
Dialogue in that of March; and Ode to Contentment in 
that of June. About the same period he translated 
Leander to Hero, and Hero to Leander, for Mr. Percy’s 
version of Ovid’s Epistles. Percy’s contributions posi- 
tively known are, the Latin Poem in the February Maga- 





zine, beginning 
« Effluxit quondam blandum meditata laborem,” 


and two sonnets signed G. in that of April. The Scotish 
song alluded to was probably the celebrated one, “O 
Nanny, wilt thou gang with me ?”’ It did not, however, 


executed a work for which his journey on the continent 
and acquaintance with its authors, acquired in part dy;. 
ing his career as reviewer, furnished a portion of mate. 
rials,—“ An Enquiry into the Present State of Polite 
Learning in Europe.” He worked upon it with dij. 
gence ; brought to the subject all the information he 
; and, with the view of disappointing the 
cupidity of the Dublin booksellers, who, by reprinting 
works of merit published in London, deprived authors 
of the fair reward of their labours accruing from the 
sale in Ireland, he wrote to his friends there, soliciting 
their aid in procuring subscriptions, for which the requi. 
site number of volumes should be transmitted thither, 
One of his letters on this occasion, addressed to his 
relative and former college companion, Mr. Mills, of 
Roscommon, affords a finished specimen of mingled delj. 
cacy of solicitation, and skill in composition. Trifling 
as was the favour asked, it appears by a subsequent let. 
ter neither to have been granted, nor his application 
even answered ; this may explain why little, if indeed 
any, communication took place with that gentleman 
afterward ; who, however, could admire and venerate 
when raised to fam>, him whom unknown and in po- 
verty he had declined to aid. 


“To Edward Mills, Esg., near Roscommon, Ireland. 


“ Dear Sir,—You have quitted, I find, that plan of 
life which you once intended to pursue,* and given up 
ambition for domestic tranquillity. Were I to consult 
your satisfaction alone in this change, I have the utmost 
reason to congratulate your choice ; but when I consider 
my own, I cannot avoid feeling some regret that one of 
my. few friends has declined a pursuit in which he had 
every reason to expect success. ‘The truth is, like the 
rest of the world, I am self-interested in my concern; 
and do not so much consider the happiness you have 
acquired as the honour I have probably lost in the 
change. I have often let my fincy loose when you were 
the subject, and have imagined you gracing the bench, 
or thundering at the bar; while I have taken no small 
pride to myself, and whispered all that I could come 
near that this was my cousin. Instead of this, it seems 
you are merely contented to be a happy man,—to be 
esteemed only by your acquaintance,—to cultivate your 
paternal acres, to take unmolested a nap under one of 
your own hawthorns, or in Mrs. Mills’s bedchamber, 
which, even a poet must confess, is rather the more com- 
fortable place of the two. 

“ But however your resolutions may be altered with 
respect to your situation in life, I persuade myself they 
are unalterable with regard to your friends in it. I can- 
not think the world has taken such entire possession of 
that heart (once so susceptible of friendship,) as not to 
have left a corner there for a friend or two; but I flatter 
myself that even I have my place among the number. 
This I have a claim to from the similitude of our dispo- 
sitions; or, setting that aside, I can demand it as a right 
by the most equitable law in nature—I mean that of re- 
taliation ; for, indeed, you have more than your share in 
mine. 

“Tama man of few professions; and yet this very 
instant I cannot avoid the painful apprehension that my 
present professions (which speak not half my feelings) 
should be considered only as a pretext to cover a request, 
as I have a request to make. No, my dear Ned, I know 
you are too generous to think so; and yoa know me (to 
be) tod proud to stoop to unnecessary insincerity. I 
have a request, it is true, to make; but as I know to 
whom I am a petitioner, I make it without diffidence or 
confusion. It is in short this: I am going to publish a 
book in London, entitled «An Essay on the Present 
State of Taste and Literature in Europe.’ Every work 
published here the printers in Ireland republish there, 
without giving the author the least consideration for his 
copy. I would in this respect disappoint their avarice, 
and have all the additional advantages that may result 
from the sale of my performance there to myself. 
“The book is now printing in London; and I have 
requested Dr. Radcliff, Mr. Lawder, Mr, Bryanton, my 
brother, Mr. Henry Goldsmith, and brother-in-law, Mr. 
Hodson, to circulate my proposals among their acquaint- 
ance. The same request I now make to you, and have 
accordingly given directions to Mr. Bradley, bookseller, 
in Dame street, Dublin, to send you a hundred propo- 




















































































appear in the Magazine. 


* He had been intended for the bar. 
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sals. Whatever subscriptions pursuant to those proposals 
you may receive, when collected, may be transmitted to 
Mr. Bradley, who will give a receipt for the money, and 
be accountable for the books. I shall not, by a paltry 
apology, excuse myself for putting you to this trouble. 
Were I not convinced that you found more pleasure in 
doing good-natured things than uneasiness in being em- 
ployed in them, I should not have singled you out on 
this occasion. It is probable you would comply with 
such a request, if it tended to the encouragement of any 
man of learning whatsoever; what, then, may not he 
expect who has claims of family and friendship to en- 
force his ? 
«“T am, dear sir, 
« Your sincere friend, and humble servant, 
“Oxiver GotpsMITH.” 
“London, Temple Exchange Cofive-house, 
ugust 7, 175°.” 

We have another letter in a very different strain, writ- 
ten the succeeding week, to his friend Bryanton, whom 
he had formerly addressed from Edinburgh. It is an 
effort of gaiety, to throw off a weight that presses too 
heavily on his situation and prospects, to be easily dis- 
placed. We are amused by his humour, yet cannot but 
feel for a man of genius in the condition to which he 
shortly, indeed, but forcibly confesses himself reduced,— 
“in a garret, writing for bread, and expecting to be 
dunned for a milk score.” His spirits, however, seem 
never to have been long depressed. A constitutional, 
perhaps national, buoyancy of spirits or humour raised 
him above the gloom that at times threatened to prove 
overwhelming ; and a consciousness, never wholly ex- 
tinguished, of the possession of powers that would one 
day enable him to emerge from obscurity, inspired hope, 
in the most unpromising situations. 

Of this nature are a few of the following playful anti- 
cipations of future fame, jocularly thrown out, indeed, 
but not less certainly entertained. Nor is the sally rela- 
tive to the difficulties of future biographers and com- 
mentators, in tracing his earlier writings, less amusing 
than it was prophetic: the fact, sometimes vexatiously 
enough, as must be confessed, has been literally verified. 

To the Rev. Dr. Handcock, of Dublin, the writer and 
the public are indebted for this interesting letter, tran- 
scribed from the original, in his possession, addressed to 
his father-in-law. It is necessary to state, that portions 
of the paper being worn away by time, a few sentences 
now imperfect, are attempted to be supplied from the 
context, and, it is hoped, with a near approach to accu- 
racy. The passages thus introduced are inclosed within 
brackets. 


“To Robert Bryanton, Esg., at Ballymahon, Ireland. 


“ Dear sir,—I have heard it remark’d,* I believe by 
yourself, that they who are drunk, or out of their wits, 
fancy every body else in the same condition, Mine is a 
friendship that neither distance nor time can efface, 
which is probably the reason that, for the soul of. me, I 
can’t avoid thinking yours of the same complexion; and 
yet I have many reasons for being of a contrary opinion, 
else why, in so long an absence, was I never made a 
partner in your concerns! ‘To hear of your successes 
would have given me the utmost pleasure; and a com- 
munication of your very disappointments would divide 
the uneasiness I too frequently feel for my own. Indeed, 
my dear Bob, you don’t conceive how unkindly you 
have treated one whose circumstances afford him few 
prospects of pleasure, except those reflected from the 
happiness of his friends. However, since you have not 
let me hear from you, I have in some measure disap- 
pointed your neglect, by frequently thinking of you. 
Every day do I remember the calm anecdotes of your 
life, from the fire-side to the easy chair; recall the va- 
rious adventures that first cemented our friendship—the 
school, the college, or the tavern ; preside in fancy over 
your cards; am displeased at your bad play, when the 
tubber goes against you, though not with all that agony 
of soul as when I once was your partner. 

“Is it not strange, that two of such like affections 
should be so much separated and so differently employed 
as we are? You seem placed at the centre of fortune’s 
wheel, and, let it revolve never so fast, seem insensible of 
ee 

* A few of the contractions of the original are retain- 
ed. Several of his earlier printed pieces, and most of 


the motion. I seem to have been tied to the circum- 
ference, and [turned] disagreeably round like an wh 
in a whirligig. [I sate] down with an intention to chide, 
and yet methinks [I have forgot] my resentment already. 
The truth is, I ama [simpleton with] regard to you; I 
may attempt to bluster, (but, like] Anacreon, my heart is 
respondent only to softer affections, And yet now I 
think on ’t again, I will be angry. God’s curse, sir! who 
amI? Eh! what amI! Do you know whom you have 
offended? A man whose character may one of these 
days be mentioned with profound respect in a German 
comment or Dutch dictionary; whose name you will 
probably hear ushered in by a Doctissimus Doctissi- 
morum, or heel-pieced with a long Latin termination. 
Think how Goldsmithius, or Gubblegurchius, or some 
such sound, as rough as a nutmeg-grater, will become 
me? Think of that !—God’s curse, sir! whoamI? I 
must own my ill-natured cotemporaries have not hitherto 
paid me those honours I have had such just reason to 
expect. TI have not yet seen my face reflected in all the 
lively display of red and white paints, on any sign-posts 
in the suburbs. _ The handkerchief weavers seem as yet 
unacquainted with my merits or physiognomy—and the 
very snuff-box makers appear to have forgot their respect. 
Tell them all, from me, they are a set of Gothic, barba- 
rous, ignorant scoundrels, ‘There will come a day, no 
doubt it will—I beg you may live a couple of hundred 
years longer only to see the day—when the Scaligers 
and Daciers will vindicate my character, give learned 
editions of my labours, and bless the times with copious 
comments on the text. You shall see how they will fish 
up the heavy scoundrels who disregard me now, or will 
then offer to cavil at my productions. How will they 
bewail the times that suffered so much genius to lie 
neglected. If ever my works find their way to Tartary or 
China, I know the consequence. Suppose one of your 
Chinese Owanowitzers instructing one of your Tartarian 
Chianobacchi—you see I use Chinese names to show my 
own erudition, asI shall soon make our Chinese talk 
like an Englishman, to show his. This may be the sub- 
ject of the lecture: 

“Oliver Goldsmith flourished in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. He lived to be a hundred and 
three years old, [and in that] age may justly be styled 
the sun of [literature,) and the Confucius of Europe. 
{Many of his earlier writings, to the regret of the] 
learned world, were anonymous, and have probably been 
lost, because united with those of others. ‘The first 
avowed piece the world has of his, is entitled an ‘ Essay 
on the Present State of Taste and Literature in Europe,’ 
a work well worth its weight in diamonds. In this, he 
profoundly explains what learning is, and what learning 
is not. In this, he proves that blockheads are not men 
of wit, and yet that men of wit are actually blockheads.’ 

“ But as I choose neither to tire my Chinese philoso- 
pher, nor you, nor myself, I must discontinue the oration, 
in order to give you a pause for admiration: and I find 
myself most violently disposed to admire too. Let me, 
then, stop my fancy, to take a view of my future self ; 
and, as the boys say, light down to see myself on horse- 
back.* Well, now I am down, where the d-—I is J 2 
Oh, gods! gods! here ina garret, writing for bread, and 
expecting to be dunned for a milk score! However, 
dear Bob, whether in penury or affluence, serious or gay, 
I am ever wholly thine. 





“Oxtver GoupsmirTa. 


“London, Temple Exchange Coffee-honse, 
Temple Bar, Aug. 14, 1758.” 


“ Give my—no, not compliments neither, but some- 
thing—[the] most warm and sincere wish that you can 
conceive, to your mother, Mrs, Bryanton, to Miss Bryan- 
ton, to yourself; and if there be a favourite dog in the 
family, let me be remembered to it.” 


The progress of his book, and the desire of procuring 
subscriptions for it, induced at this ‘time unusual (for 
him) diligence in writing private letters. To this, is 
owing another, dated on the day following the preceding. 
It is addressed to his cousin, Mrs. Lawder, formerly Miss 
Contarine, and is admirable in its kind, mingling viva- 


spections : and, while professing a sturdy independence: 
lest his professions of regard should be misconstrued— 
avowing past poverty in a sentence that cannot but give 
pain to every mind of ordinary sensibility—he would 
“forget that ever he starved in those streets where Butler 
and Otway starved before him.” By this also we find 
what, from his affection and assistance to Oliver, in all 
his imprudences and distresses, we must regret, that the 
mind of Mr. Contarine was now reduced to a state of 
imbecility. This letter, as appears from MS. corres- 
pondence of Malone with Bishop Percy,* was copied by 
the former, at the house of his friend, Mr. Metcalf, at 
Brighton, in 1809, from one in the possession of Mr. 
Carlton, nephew to the nobleman of that rame, given to 
him by Mr. Mills, who received it from the family of the 
lady to whom it was written. 


“To Mrs. Jane Lawder. 


“If you should ask why, in an interval of so many 
years, you never heard from me, permit me, madam, to 
ask the same question. I have the best excuse, in recri- 
mination. I wrote to Kilmore, from Leyden, in Holland, 
from Louvain, in Flanders, and Rouen, in France, but 
received no answer. ‘To what could I attribute this 
silence, but to displeasure and forgetfulness? Whether 
I was right in my conjecture, I do not pretend to deter- 
mine: but this I must ingenuously own, that I have a 
thousand times in my turn endeavoured to forget them, 
whom I could not but look upon as forgetting me. I have 
attempted to blot their names from my memory, and, I 
confess it, spent whole days in efforts to tear their image 
from my heart. Could I have succeeded, you had not 
now been troubled with this renewal of a discontinued 
correspondence ; but, as every effort the restless make to 
procure sleep serves but to keep them waking, all my 
attempts contributed to impress what I would forget 
deeper on my imagination. But this subject I would 
willingly turn from, and yet, ‘for the soul of me,’ I 
can’t, till I have said all. 

«IT was, madam, when I discontinued writing to Kil- 
more, in such circumstances, that all my endeavours to 
continue your regards might be attributed to wrong mo- 
tives. My letters might be looked upon as the petitions 
of a beggar, and not the offerings of a friend—while all 
my professions, instead of being considered as the result 
of disinterested esteem, might be ascribed t» venal insin- 

















city and humour with serious, if not melancholy, retro- 





* A common phrase among schoolboys in Ireland 
now, in ridiculing an unskilful appearance of their com- 


cerity. I believe, indeed, you had too much generosity 
to place them in such a light, but I could not bear even 
the shadow of such a suspicion. The most delicate 
friendships are always most sensible of the slightest inva- 
sion, and the strongest jealousy is ever attendant on the 
warmest regard. I could not—I own I[ could not—con- 
tinue a correspondence; for every acknowledgment for 
past favours might be considered as an indirect request 
for future ones, and where it might be thought I gave 
my heart from a motive of gratitude alone, when I was 
conscious of having bestowed it on much more disin- 
terested principles. 

“Tt is true, this conduct might have been simple 
enough, but yourself must confess it was in character. 
Those who know me at all, know that I have always 
been actuated by different principles from the rest of 
mankind; and while none regarded the interest of his 
friend mere, no man on earth regarded his own less. I 
have often affected bluntness, to avoid the imputation of 
flattery—have frequently seemed to overlook those merits 
too obvious to escape notice, and pretended disregard to 
those instances of good nature and good sense, which I 
could not fail tacitly to applaud ; and all this lest I should 
be ranked among the grinning tribe, who say ‘ very true’ 
to all that is said, who fill a vacant chair at a tea-table, 
whose riarrow souls never moved in a wider circle than 
the circumference of a guinea, and who had rather be 
reckoning the money in your pocket than the virtue in 
your breast. All this, I say, I have done, and a thou- 
sand other very silly, though very disinterested, things, 
in my time, and for all which no soul cares a farthing 
about me. God’s curse, madam! is it to be wondered, 
that he should once in his life forget you, who has been 
all his life forgetting himself ? 

“ However, it is probable you may one of these days 
se me turned into a perfect hunks, and as dark and in- 
tricate as a mouse-hole. I have already given my land- 
lady orders for an entire reform in the state of my 








his letters, exhibit similar contractions. 


panions on horseback. 


* In Mr. Mason’s Collection. 
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finances. I disclaim against hot suppers, drink less sugar 
in my tea, and check my grate with brick-bats. Instead 
of hanging my room with pictures, I intend to adorn it 
with maxims of frugality. Those will make pretty fur- 
niture enough, and won’t be a bit too expensive ; for I 
shall draw them all out with my own hands, and my 
landlady’s daughter shall frame them with the pairings 
of my black waistcoat. Each maxim is to be inscribed 
on a sheet of clean paper, and wrote with my best pen— 
of which, the following will serve as a specimen: ‘ Look 
sharp ;’ ‘Mind the main chance ;’ ‘Money is money 
now ;’ ‘If you havea thousand pounds, you can put 
your hands by your sides, and say you are worth a thou- 
sand pounds every day of the year ;’ ‘ Take a farthing 
from a hundred, and it will be a hundred no longer.’ 
Thus, which way soever I turn my eyes, they are sure 
to meet one of those friendly monitors; and, as we are 
told of an actor who hung his room round with looking- 
glissses to correct the defects of his person, my apart 
nent shall be furnished in a peculiar manner, to correct 
the errors of my mind. 

« Faith ! madam, I heartily wish to be rich, if it were 
only for this reason—to say, without a blush, how much 
Iesteem you. But, alas! I have many a fatigue to en- 
counter before that happy time comes, when your poor 
old simple friend may again give a loose to the luxuriance 
of his nature, sitting by Kilmore fire-side, recount the 
various adventures of a hard-fought life, laugh over the 
follies of the day, join his flute to your harpsichord, and 
forget that ever he starved in those streets where Butler 
and Otway starved before him. 

« And now I mention those great names—My uncle! 
he is no more that soul of fire, as when once I knew 
him. Newton and Swift grew dim with age, as well as 
he. But what shall I say '—his mind was too active an 
inhabitant not to disorder the feeble mansion of its abode ; 
for the richest jewels soonest wear their settings. Yet 
who but the fool would lament his condition! He now 
furgets the calamities of life. Perhaps indulgent heaven 
has given him a foretaste of that tranquillity here which 
he so well deserves hereafter. 

«“ But I must come to business—for business, as one 
of my maxims tell me, must be minded or lost. I am 
going to publish, in London, a book, entitled «The 
Present State of Taste and Literature in Europe.’ The 
booksellers in Ireland republish every performance there, 
without making the author any consideration. I would, 
in this respect, disappoint their avarice, and have all the 
profits of my labour to myself. I must therefore request 
Mr. Lawder to circulate, among his friends and acquaint- 
ances, a hundred of my proposals, which I have given 
the bookseller, Mr. Bradley, in Dame street, directions to 
send to him. If, in pursusance of such circulation, he 
should receive any subscriptions, I entreat, when col- 
jected, they may be sent to Mr. Bradley, as aforesaid, 
who will give a receipt, and be accountable for the work, 
or areturn of the subscription. If this request (which, 
if it be complied with, will in some measure be an en- 
couragement to a man of learning,) should be disagree- 
able or troublesome, I would not press it—for I would be 
the last man on earth to have my labours go a begging— 
but if I know Mr. Lawder (and sure I ought to know 
him,) he will accept the employment with pleasure. 
All I can say—if he writes a book, I will get him two 
hundred subscribers, and those of the best wits in 
Europe. 

‘Whether this request is complied with or not, I shall 
not be uneasy ; but there is one petition I must make to 
him and to you, which I solicit with the warmest ardour, 
and in which I cannot bear a refusal. I mean, dear 
madam, that I may be allowed to subscribe myself, 

«“ Your ever affectionate and obliged kinsman, 

“ Oxriver Gorpsmita. 











« Now see how I blot and blunder, when I am asking 
a favour. 


“Temple Exchange Coffee-house, Temple Bar, 
August 15, 1758.” 


It was not probably until after these letters were writ- 
ten, as there is no allusion to the fact in either, that the 
professional appointment, promised by Dr. Milner, was 
obtained, through the influence of Mr. Jones, an East 
India director. No record of the place to which he was 
destined, or of the precise time when the nomination 
took place, can be found, after a careful search in the 
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India House.* The former, indeed, he states generally 
as being on the coast of Coromandel; the latter was, 
no doubt, September or October, 1758. 

His views were now directed to prepare for the voy- 
age, which required a considerable sum for one in his 
circumstances, destitute alike of money and of friends 
who could advance it. By the success alone of the book, 
noticed as being in progress, could he hope to raise the 
necessary means; and even partial failure in that point 
threatened to mar the whole scheme. With this con- 
tingency, perhaps, in prospect, he wrote the following 
letter to his brother-in-law. A few passages would in- 
duce the belief, that, however desirous of visiting certain 
portions of the East, and securing a certain income, the 
destination now contemplated was not quite to his satis- 
faction. He is, indeed, laudably desirous of escaping 
from uncertainty and penury, to a station more com- 
mensurate with ‘is deserts, to forsake scenes and asso- 
ciates alien to his choice, and in the true spirit of Horace, 
Odi profunum vulgus, to “separate himself from the 
vulgar as much in his circumstances as he was in his 
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sentiments.” Yet there is likewise something of disin- 


| clination to quit a scene where, as he says, “ his fortune 
| is growing kinder,” as well as the “ refined conversation 


of which he is permitted to partake.” This state of 
irresolution, shown even in detailing the promised ad- 
vantages of the expedition, exhibits the honest desire of 
independence on the one hand, counterbalanced on the 


/other by hope, however vague and distant, of literary 


fame. The letter is without date, but written about No- 
vember, 1758. 


“ To Daniel Hodson, Esq.,at Lishoy, near Ballymahon, 
Ireland. 


“Dear sir,—You cannot expect regularity in one 
who is regular in nothing. Nay, were I forced to love 


| you by rule, I dare venture to say, I could never do it 


sincerely. ‘Take me then with all my faults. Let me 
write when I please; for you see I say what I -please, 
and am only thinking aloud when writing to you. I 
suppose you have heard of my intention of going to the 
East Indies. The place of my destination is one of the 
factories on the coast of Coromandel, and [ go in quality 
of physician and surgeon ; for which the company has 
signed my warrant, which has already cost me ten pounds. 
I must also pay fifty pounds for my passage, and ten 
for my sea stores; and the other incidental expenses of 
my equipment will amount fo sixty or seventy pounds 
more. ‘The salary is but trifling, namely, one hundred 
pounds per annum; but the other advantages, if a per- 
son be prudent, are considerable. The practice of the 
place, if I am rightly informed, generally amounts to not 
less than one thousand pounds per annum, for which the 
appointed physician has an exclusive privilege. This, 
with the advantages resulting from trade, with the high 
interest which money bears, namely, twenty per cent., 
are the inducements which persuade me to undergo the 
fatigues of the sea, the dangers of war, and the still 
greater dangers of the climate—which induce me to 
leave a place where I am every day gaining friends and 
esteem, and where I might enjoy all the conveniences 
of life. 

“Tam certainly wrong not to be contented with what 
I already possess, trifling as it is; for should I ask my- 
self one serious question—What is it I want ?—what 
can I answer? My desires are as capricious as the big- 
bellied woman’s, who longed for a piece of her husband’s 
nose. I have no certainty, it is true; but why cannot I 
do assome men of more merit, who have lived on more 
precarious terms? Scarron used jestingly to call him- 
self the Marquis of Quenault, which was the name of 
the bookseller who- employed him; and why may not 
I assert my privilege and quality on the same pre- 
tensions ? 

“ Yet, upon deliberation, whatever airs I give myself 
on this side of the water, my dignity, I fancy, would be 
evaporated before I reached the other. I know you have 
in Ireland a very different idea of a man who writes for 
bread, though Swift and Steele did so in the earliest part 





* A gentleman of the secretary’s office has examined 
the minutes of the court of directors, from 1755 to 
1764—and another, the minutes of the committee of 
shipping, from the beginning of 1757 to the end of 1760, 
without finding thename. The appointment not having 
been matured, is no doubt the cause of the omission. 





of their lives. You imagine, I suppose, that every 
author by profession lives in a garret, wears shabby 
clothes, and converses with the meanest company. Yet 
I do not believe there is one single writer who has abilj- 
ties to translate a French novel, that does not keep better 
company, wear finer clothes, and live more genteelly, 
than many who pride themselves for nothing else, in 
Ireland. I confess it again, my dear Dan, that nothing 
but the wildest ambition could prevail on me to leave the 
enjoyment of the refined conversation which I am some- 
times admitted to partake in, for uncertain fortune and 
paltry show. You cannot conceive how I am soinetimes 
divided: to leave all that is dear to me gives me pain— 
but when I consider I may possibly acquiie a genteel 
independence for life; when I think of that dignity 
which philosophy claims, to raise itself above contempt 
and ridicule ; when I think thus, I eagerly long to em- 
brace every opportunity of separating myself from the 
vulgar, as much in my circumstances as I am already in 
my sentiments. 

“Tam going to publish a book, for an account of which 
I refer you to a letter which I wrote to my brother Gold- 
smith. Circulate for me, among your acquaintance, a 
hundred proposals, which I have given orders may be 
sent to you; and if, in pursuance of such circulation, 
you should receive any subscriptions, let them, when 
collected, be transmitted to Mr. Bradley, who will give 
a receipt for the same. 

a 7 * * e * 

“I know not how my desire of seeing Ireland, which 
had so long slept, has again revived with so much ardour, 
So weak is my temper, and so unsteady, that I am fre- 
quently tempted, particularly when low spirited, to return 
home, and leave my fortune, though just beginning to 
look kinder. But it shall not be. In five or six years I 
expect to indulge these transports. I find I want con- 
stitution, and a strong, steady disposition, which alone 
makes men great. I will, however, correct my faults, 
since T am conscious of them.” 

The allusion to the profits supposed to be derived from 
translating foreign works of fiction, may lead us to this 
period as the probable date of one of his undertakings 
for the booksellers. French novels were then much in 
vogue ; nor were we unwilling to receive from that 
source an article with which the fertility of our writers 
now supplies all the rest of Europe. ‘Translations of 
such works necessarily formed a part of the business of 
those who pursued literature as a profession; and in 
this department also, as willbe observed by the following 
receipt transcribed from the original, in his own hand- 
writing, Goldsmith took a share. It is, like so many 
others of his letters and memoranda, without date. No 
account of the work to which it relates can be found in 
any of the journals of the time; and therefore, as the 
original title mentioned here seems vague and unsatis- 
factory, another more precise ar popular may have been 
adopted previous to publication. 

“ Received from Mr. Ralph Griffiths the sum of ten 
pounds ten shillings, for the translation of a book en- 
titled Memoirs of my Lady B., as witness my hand. 

“ Orrver Goipsuita.”* 


Difficulty in providing necessary supplies for the voy- 
age, or the unsteadiness of mind confessed by bim as 
one of his faults, produced soon afterward, as might al- 
most be conjectured from the preceding letter, its neces- 
sary results; for his views on India were for a time 
suspended. Looking seriously to the length of absence 
necessary to acquire the promised independence, the 
pain felt in quitting his native country, and the improba- 
bility, when once away, of returning to it, probably oc- 
casioned distaste to the expedition altogether. Thenavy 
or army promised all he now wanted,—present provision 
and less permanent removal from England. ‘To one of 
these departments his medical services were now ten- 
dered, induced by the example of several acquaintance, 
and the remembrance of Grainger and Smollett, who, in 
the spirit of adventure, or for a more extensive. observa- 
tion of mankind, pursued a similar course in early life. 

Either of the services could be joined with a less ex- 
pensive outfit than that required for an. India voyage, 
and might be quitted with greater facility if uncongenial 
to his feelings. Prompted by such considerations, he 
presented himself at Surgeons’ Hall for examination as 


* From the MS, collection of the late Mr. Heber. 
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an hospital mate, in December, 1758 ; and to the utter 
discomfiture of all his projects, and with feelings nearly 
akin to despair, was rejected as unqualified. 

Whether this mortifying result arose from want of 
knowledge of minute anatomy, which, having been long 
from the schools, might be easily forgotten, or of opera- 
tive surgery, to which, contemplating physic as his pecu- 
liar province, he might not have paid sufficient attention ; 
whether his memory or presence of mind were over- 
powered by the apprehension felt by every surgical tyro 
on such occasions ; or he was disconcerted by the banter 
of some such examiner as Roderick Random encountered, 
jt is vain to enquire. The circumstance is curious in 
itself, and is now for the first time disclosed. No com- 
munication on the subject appears to have been made to 
his relatives, nor was it even surmised by any of his 
acquaintance or biographers, although at the moment no 
doubt known to a few more intimate associates, who 
were sufficiently reserved to keep the secret. The un- 
explained relinquishment of the India appointment first 
excited suspicion of the fact in the mind of the writer, 
which was confirmed by a rumour, vague indeed and 
unsatisfactory, of the same nature, communicated by an 
eminent physician.* The cause of such abandonment 
then became obvious, rejection for one branch of service 
necessarily disqualifying him for all; and by the 1egu- 
lations of medical bodies, no re-examination of an un- 
successful applicant could be had under a period of three 
or six months, for the advantage of further study. Ac- 
cident, therefore, or something akin to accident, did for 
him what it has done for others of our eminent men 
who had determined to proceed abroad in the pursuit of 
wealth,—it kept him at home, to acquire fame ; and, as 
in the instance of Burke and Burns, to elevate the lite- 
rature of our country. 

The following extract is from the books of the college 
of surgeons; it appears he was the only unsuccessful 
candidate on that day :— 

«“Atacourt of examiners held at the theatre, 21st 
December, 1758. Present (blank.) 

(Here several names precede and follow that of the 
poet, as having passed for the medical service of the 
army and navy; but it is only necessary to quote the 
one preceding him, from its connection with the situa- 
tion for which he was examined.) 

“ James Bernard, mate to an hospital. 
smith, found not qualified for ditto.” 


Oliver Gold- 


—— 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Quarrel with Mr. Griffiths, and letter to him—Kenrick—Letter 
to Rev. Henry Goldsmith—Voltaire’s hfe—Edward Purdon— 
Enquiry into Polite Learning—Connection with the Critical 
Review. 

The results attending this failure were more serious 
to the distressed candidate than merely momentary vexa- 
tion. Unable, from not obtaining the expected appoint- 
ment, to repay certain pecuniary obligations incurred 
upon the occasion to his former employer in the Monthly 
Review, he found not only his literary and moral cha- 
racter attacked in that journal in consequence of this 
default, but a story repeated in conversation in the same 
ungenerous strain by its proprietor, as, indeed, it con- 
tinued to be by him to a late period of life in the literary 
circles of London. The fact says little for the generosity 
or forbearance of Griffiths, who, from the letters of 
Grainger to Percy,t appears to have been considered by 
the former a sharp tradesman; and, if we may judge 
from his conduct to Goldsmith, not the mildest of 
creditors. 

The best apology for this seeming harshness is, that 
when mentioning the anecdote even within the present 
century to more than one surviving auditor, he did not 
fully know, or at least never told, the real situation of 
the unhappy debtor—the attempt at Surgeons’ Hall— 
his rejection, and consequent inability to meet any pecu- 

* The late Dr. Maton, physician to the king; through 
my friend Mr. Copland Hutchinson. Dr. M. believed he 
had been rejected at 1pothecaries’ Hall, but on enquiry 
this proved to be an error. Surgeons’ Hall was then 
searched, and the fact discovered. 

t In the possession of Mr. W. R. Mason. One of 
the cautions given to Percy is not to trust to any verbal 


niary obligations. All this, indeed, the poet, deeming 
it a species of disgrace, and a reflection upon his pro- 
fessional talents, kept secret, or, if known, it was con- 
fined to the knowledge of a few. Something of the 
severity shown him by Griffiths may have been owing 
to this reserve, which he was unwilling to throw off, and 
his story of apology may have appeared therefore to the 
bookseller a fiction. The imputations cast upon his 
character are still to be seen in the pages of the Review ; 
the contradiction which a sense of the injustice done 
him eventually called forth, occurs only after an interval 
of two years. On this account, as well as to explain a 
letter to which it gave rise, the disagreement requires to 
be noticed at length. 

When about to appear before the examining surgeons, 
his apparel being defective, application was made to 
Griffiths for the use of such as was deemed of a more 
suitable description. ‘The precise use to be made of it 
appears not to have been stated, dreading perhaps pub- 
licity in case of the failure that actually occurred ; but 
an intimation was given that he had obtained, or expected 
to obtain, a situation in the army, which without an ap- 
propriate dress to appear in might be withheld. The 
request was acceded to: the bookseller became security 
to a tailor; the conditions of this favour being immediate 
return of the clothes to the former when the purpose 
had been served,.or speedy discharge of the debt ; while 
the distressed author, in order to evince his sense of 
gratitude, immediately furnished four articles for the 
Review, which stand first in the number for December, | 
1758, and in the copy before noticed are there acknow- | 
ledged as his by the proprietor.* The failure to pass, | 
as may be supposed, precluded fulfilment of the promise | 
to pay. Driven to despair by ill success, forgetful of | 
the imputations to which breach of agreement by with- 
holding the clothes might give rise, or urged by neces- 
sities pressing and irresistible, increased by additional 
expertise incurred by preliminary arrangements for the | 
examination, the articles supplied were, instead of being | 
returned, consigned for the supply of immediate wants, 
to the pawnbroker. 

Here they were discovered by Griffiths, who becoming 
alarmed for the safety of some books lent to the poet, 
probably to review, wrote him an abusive letter. The 
reply seems to have been couched in a tone of apology, 
conscious of not having done strictly right, or, as he | 
emphatically expresses it, of the occasional “ meannesses 
which poverty unavoidably brings with it.” This seems 
not to have satisfied the creditor: he rejoined in a letter 
filled with reproaches of the most injurious nature, and 
finally threatenéd him with the utmost severity, as it 
would seem, of the law. 

A second and very affecting letter from the accused 
has been preserved by the accuser, who never exhibited, 
and probably wished not to be known, what contains so 
strong a reflection on his moderation or humanity, and 
which is now for the first time made public. From this, 
the pust and present necessities of poor Goldsmith ap- 
pear to have been extreme, reaching nearly to the point 
of desperation ; his mental anxieties no doubt aggra- 
vated by the recent disappointment. The original, now 
before the writer, is without date or place of residence, 
but endorsed by Griffiths, “ Received in January, 
1759.” 


« Sir,—I know of no misery but a jail to which my 
own imprudences and your letter seem to point. I have 
seen it inevitable these three or four weeks, and, by 
heavens! request it as a favour—as a favour that may 
prevent somewhat more fatal. I have been some years 
struggling with a wretched being—with all that contempt 
that indigence brings with it—with all those strong pas- | 
sions which make contempt insupportable. What, then, | 
has a jail that is formidable? I shall at least have the 
society of wretches, and such is, to me, true society. I 
tell you again and again, I am ndw neither able nor 
willing to pay you a farthing, but I will be punctual to | 
any appointment you or the tailor shall make; thus far, | 
at least, I do not act the sharper, since, unable to pay 
my debts one way, I would willingly give some security 
another, No, sir, had I been a sharper, had I been pos- 





*These are, “Enquiries concerning the first In- 
habitants, &c. of Europe ;”—« Introduction to Lan- 
guages ;”—* Keraacpsa : sive Tragediarum Delectus ae: 
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sessed of less good nature and native generosity, I might 
surely now have been in better circumstances. 

“Tam guilty, l own, of meannesses which poverty un- 
avoidably brings with it: my reflections are filled with 
repentance for my imprudence, but not with any remorse 
for being a villain; that may be a character you unjustly 
charge me with. Your books, I can assure you, are 
neither pawned nor sold, but in the custody of a friend 
from whom my necessities obliged me to borrow some 
money : whatever becomes of my person, you shall have 
them in a month. It is very possible both the reports 
you have heard and your own suggestions may have 
brought you false information with respect to my charac- 
ter; it is very possible that the man whom you now 
regard with detestation, may inwardly burn with grateful 
resentment. It is very possible that, upon a second 
perusal of the letter I sent you, you may see the workings 
of a mind strongly agitated with gratitude and jealousy. 
If such circumstances should appear, at least spare in- 
vective till my book with Mr. Dodsley shall be published, 
and then perbaps you may see the bright side of a mind, 
when my professions shal] not appear the dictates of 
necessity, but of choice. 

« You seem to think Dr. Milner knew me not. Per- 
haps so; but he was a man [ shall ever honour; but I 
have friendships only with the dead! I ask pardon for 
taking up so much time; nor shall I add to it by any 
other professions than that I am, 

“ Sir, your humble servant, 
“ Oriver GotpsmiTH.* 


«“P.S, I shall expect, impatiently, the result of your 
resolutions.” 


The expressions, “ J am now neither able nor willing 
to pay you a farthing,” seem to imply either resentment 
at the terms applied to him, or that the demand was 
disputed; while the promise, to “be punctual to any 
appointment you or the tailor shall make,” shows at least 
anxiety to meet the difficulty in the most honourable 
manner. The dispute appears to have been settled for 
a time by a short compilation written by the poet, and 
advertised for publication, as will appear, by Griffiths, in 
the following month (February) ; but either this did not 
produce peace between the parties, or some new cause 
of quarrel arose. On the appearance of the Enquiry 
into Polite Learning, a few months afterwards, the writer 
who succeeded to Goldsmith's place in the Monthly Re- 
view, in addition to sharp literary strictures, breaks out 
into the following extreme personalities and imputations 
on private character :-— 

“It requires a great deal of art and temper for a man 
to write consistently against the dictates of his own 
heart. Thus, notwithstanding our author talks so fa- 
miliarly of ws, the great, and affects to be thought to 
stand in the rank of patrons, we cannot help thinking 
that in more places than one he has betrayed in himself 
the man he so severely condemns for drawing his quill 
to take a purse. We are even so firmly convinced of 
this, that we dare put the question home to his con- 
science, whether he never experienced the unhappy 
situation he so feelingly describes, in that of a literary 
understrapper? His remarking him as coming down 
from his garret to rummage the bookseller’s shop for 
materials to work upon, and the knowledge he displays 
of his minutest labours, give great reason to suspect he 
may himself have had recourse to the bad trade of book- 
making. Fronti nulla fides. We have heard of many 
a writer who, ‘ patronised only by his bookseller,’ has, 
nevertheless, affected the gentleman in print, and talked 
full as cavalierly as our author himself. We have even 
known one hardy enough publicly to stigmatise men of 
the first rank in literature for their immoralities,t while 
conscious himself of labouring under the infamy of 
having, by the vilest and meanest actions, forfeited all 
pretensions to honour and honesty. 

“If such men as these, beasting a liberal education 
and pretending to genius, practise at the same time those 
arts which bring the sharper to toe cart’s tail or the 


* From the MS. collection of the late Mr. Heber. 

+ A note is subjoined evidently aimed at Goldsmith: 
“ Even our author seems to have wandered from his 
subject into calumny, when, speaking of the Marquis 
D’Argens, he tells us ‘ he attempts to add the character 
of a philosopher to the vices of a debauchee.’” 
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pillory, need our author wonder that ‘learning partakes 
the contempt of its professors.’ ” 

Several other inuendoes, nearly as offensive and hypo- 
thetically conveyed, seem so far to exceed the latitude of 
public criticism, or the private provocation given, as to 
occasion feelings of indignation in the reader. Tried 
by the standard of strict morality, it may be true that an 


offence, if so harsh a name be applicable to such an act | 
| of privileged libellers. 
| swered ; but indeed this was scarcely necessary, for he 
| frequently answered himself: the fact is well known 


in his situation, was committed ; but looking to the at- 
tendant circumstances, which must ever influence our 
judgment in passing sentence upon all human creatures, 
it will appear to be of a venial character. Besides, the 
remembrance of former services, his connection with the 
journal now made the vehicle of slander, the confession 
of its proprietor, on other occasions, that he was an in- 


genious, and the conviction which he must have felt of 


his being a distressed, man, ought to have withheld lan- 
guage which could be applied only to the worst charac- 
ters 1n society. 

One apology may be adduced for Griffiths, that the 
animudversions were not his own. They came, as he 
states, in a document already referred to of the writers 
in that work, from a person in his employ, afterwards 
known as a general libeller, whose characteristic virulence 
probably went beyond the instructions received. And 
so conscious was the former, whose general character 
exempts him from the charge of malignity, of the un- 
warrantable nature of the accusations, that shortly after- 
wards, in noticing another work, known to be by Gold- 
sini-h, The Bee, bis traducer was desired to treat it in 
the most favourable manner in the Review. This, as 
may be supposed, did not satisfy the poet: he retained 
a strong sense of the injury attempted to be inflicted on 
his moral character; and several of his friends repre- 
senting the gross nature of the attack, the following de- 
nial, or retraction, of the meaning intended to be con- 
veyed, appears in the month of June, 1762, in reviewing 
the Citizen of the World :— 

« Although the Chinese philosopher has nothing Asiatic 
about him, and is as arrant a European as the .phi- 
losopher of Malmesbury, yet he has some elegant remarks 
on men, and manners, and things, as the phrase goes. 

« But the public have been already made sufficiently 
acquainted with the merit of these entertaining letters, 
which were first printed in the Ledger, and are supposed 
to have contributed not a little towards the success of 
that paper. ‘They are said to be the work of the lively 
and ingenious writer of an Enquiry into the Present State 
of Polite Learning in Europe,—a writer whom it seems 
we undesignedly offended by some strictures on the con- 
duct of many of our modern scribblers. As the observ- 
ation was entirely general in its intention, we were 
surprised to hear that this gentleman had imagined him- 
self in any degree pointed at, as we conceive nothing 
can be more illiberal in a writer, or more foreign to the 
character of a literary journal, than to descend to the 
meanness of personal reflection. It is hoped that a 
charge of this sort can never be justly brought against 
the Monthly Review.” 

No good feeling was re-established between the par- 
ties, notwithstanding this attempt to explain away the 
offensive insinuations, nor is it believed they ever after- 
wards had intercourse ; Goldsmith never forgot the out- 
rage, and Grifliths probably did not forgive him whom 
he had injured. As evidence of the hostility that con- 
tinued to exist, it was remarked that, in the Review, his 
productions, excepting his poems which all the world 
admired, usually experienced an unfavourable reception ; 
and a few months after the poet’s death, a charge of this 
kind was even advanced by more than one correspondent 
of that journal against its conductors. A reply to one 
of these accusers appeared in September, 1774 ;—“ As 
to what this correspondent surmises of a prejudice against 
an old friend and associate, Dr. G., he may rest assured 
that there is no foundation for it. But it is ever our 
custom to be sparing of our compliments to each other.” 

The writer of the libel in the Review was Kenrick, 
one of those unhappy persons who, with considerable 
talents, acquire notice chiefly by offences against good 
taste and moral propriety. A native of Hertfordshire, 
and brought up to a mechanical art, said to be that of a 
rule or scale maker, he deserted it with the view of pur- 
suing literature as a profession. How he received his 
education is unknown; the degree of LL. D. is believed 
to have come from a Scotish university. A love of no- 
toriety, a jealous and perverse temper, increased often to 

















violence by habits of intemperance, led him to assail all 


| who enjoyed reputation, or whose success excited bis 


envy, often avowedly as if courting a contest by reply, 
and never long affecting concealment. He was thus at 
war with nearly all his cotemporaries: “his hand was 


| against every man ;” and if theirs was withheld from 


him, it arose from that impunity accorded to such as 
from want of principle and character become a species 
He was therefore rarely an- 


with regard to some of his more serious productions ; 
and in the search for materials for this work he has been 


| frequently tracked in the periodical publications of the 
| time, vituperating on one day the person whom he had 


lauded the preceding. 

A graver charge than envy or jealousy—that of des- 
perate malignity—applies to his conduct in 1772, when, 
afler having long flattered Garrick in order to secure the 
reception of his pieces on the stage, he turned upon him 
in consequence of a trifling disagreement with an in- 
famous and unfounded charge connected with the retire- 
ment of Isaac Bickerstaffe from the country ; and when 
proceedings were commenced against him in the court 
of king’s bench, made at once the most abject submis- 
sion and retraction. When afterwards asked by Evans 
the bookseller, how he could bring so infamous a charge 
against Mr. Garrick? he replied, “ he did not believe 
him guilty, but did it to plague the fellow.” The honest 
bookseller observed, on telling the story when collecting 
the works of Goldsmith, “I desire to add, I never more 
conversed with such a man.” 

The order of time has been in some degree antici- 
pated by the consequences arising from the unlucky re- 
pulse of the poet at Surgeons’ Hall, which, it has been 


remarked, he studiously concealed from the knowledge- 


of his friends, In the following letter to his brother, 
written at the period of the preceding dispute, the voy- 
age is still mentioned as of probable accomplishment, 
though with an indifference that shows it occupied few 
of his thoughts; literary projects, indeed, not profes- 
sional pursuits or anticipations of Indian scenes or ad- 
ventures, form its subject. ‘The description of his own 
person and manners indicates little of the personal 
vanity of which he has been accused: the former is an 
accurate portrait; the latter by no means so true, being 
so far from the reserved and suspicious character he 
paints himself, that there were few whose mind and emo- 
tions were more on the surface of their general be- 
haviour, excepting when at times depressed, or when 
soured by disappointments. He possessed no power of 
concealment, and suffered in the opinion of many by 
the want of that reserve in which he thought himself 
superabundant. ‘This letter, though without date, was 
written early in February, 1759 :— 


“ To the Reverend Henry Goldsmith, at Lowfield, near 
Ballymore, in Westmeath, Ireland. 


« Dear sir,—Your punctuality in answering a man 


whose trade is writing, is more than I had reason to ex-° 


pect; and yet you see me generally fill a whole sheet, 
which is all the recompense I can make for being so 
frequently troublesome. The behaviour of Mr. Mills 
and Mr. Lawder is a little extraordinary. However, 
their answering neither you nor me is a sufficient indi- 
cation of their disliking the employment which I assign- 
ed them. As their conduct is different from what I had 
expected, so I have made an alteration in mine. I shall, 
in the beginning of next month, send over two hundred 
and fifty books,* which are all that I fancy can be well 
sold among you, and I would have you make some dis- 
tinction in the persons who have subscribed. The 
money, which will amount to sixty pounds, may be left 
with Mr. Bradley as soon as possible. I am not certain 
but I shall quickly have occasion for it. 

“T have met with no disappointment with respect to 
my East India voyage, nor are my resolutions altered ; 
though at the same time, I must confess, it gives me 
some pain to think I am almost beginning the world at 
the age of thirty-one. Though I never had a day’s sick- 
ness since I saw you, yet I am not that strong active 
man you once knew me. You scarcely can conceive 
how much eight years of disappointment, anguish, and 

* The Enquiry into Polite Literature. His previous 
remaiks apply to the subscription. 





study, have worn me down. If I remember fight, you 
are seven or eight years older than me, yet I dare ven. 
ture to say, that if a stranger saw us both he would 
pay me the honours of seniority. Imagine to yourself 
a pale, melancholy visage, with ‘two t wrinkles be- 
tween the eyebrows, with an €yé disgustingly severe, 
and a big wig; and you may have a perfect picture of 
my present appearance. On the other hand, I conceive 
you as perfectly sleek and healthy, passing many a 
happy day among your own children, or those who knew 
you a child. 

“Since I knew what it was to be « man, this isa 
pleasure I have not known. I have passed my days 
among a parcel of cool designing beings, and have con- 
tracted all their suspicious manner in my own behaviour, 
I should actually be as unfit for the society of my friends 
at home as I detest that which [ am obliged to partake 
of here. I can now neither partake of the pleasure of 
a revel, nor contribute to raise its jollity. I can neither 
laugh nor drink; have contracted a hesitating, disagree- 
able manner of speaking, and a visage that looks ill- 
nature itself; in short, I have thought myself into a 
settled melancholy, and an utter disgust of all that life 
brings with it. Whence this romantic turn that all our 
family are possessed with? Whence this love for every 
place and every country but that in which we reside— 
for every cccupation but our own t—this desire of for- 


| tune, and yet this eagerness to dissipate ? I perceive, my 


dear sir, that I am, at intervals, for indulging this sple- 
netic manner, and following my own taste, regardless of 
yours. 

“The reasons you have given me for breeding up 
your son a scholar, are judicious and convincing; I 
should, however, be glad to know for what particular 
profession he is designed. If he be assiduous and di- 
vested of strong passions (for passions in youth always 
lead to pleasure), he may do very well in your college; 
for it must be owned, that the industrious poor have 
good encouragement there, perhaps better than in any 
other in Europe. But if he has ambition, strong pas- 
sions, and an exquisite sensibility of contempt, do not 
send him there, unless you have no other trade for bim 
but your own. It is impossible to conceive how much 
may be done by a proper education at home. A boy, 
for instance, who understands perfectly well Latin, 
French, arithmetic, and the principles of the civil law, 
and can write a fine hand, has an education that may 
qualify him for any undertaking; and these parts of 
learning should be carefully inculcated, let him be de- 
signed for whatever calling he will. 

“ Above all things, let him never touch a romance or 
novel: these paint beauty in colours more charming 
than nature, and describe happiness that man never 
tastes. How delusive, how destructive are those pic- 
tures of consummate bliss! They teach the youthful 
mind to sigh after beauty and happiness that never ex- 
isted ; to despise the little good which fortune has mixed 
in our cup, by expecting more than she ever gave ; and, 
in general, take the word of a man who has seen the 
world, and has studied human nature more by expe- 
rience than precept--take my word for it, I say, that books 
teach us very little of the world. The greatest merit in 
a state of poverty would only serve to make the pos- 
sessor ridiculous,—may distress, but cannot relieve him.* 
Frugality, and even avarice, in the lower orders of man- 
kind, are true ambition. These afford the only ladder 
for the poor to rise to preferment. Teach, then, my dear 
sir, to your son thrift and economy. Let his poor wan- 
dering uncle’s example be placed before his eyes. I had 
learned from books to be disinterested and generovs, be- 
fore I was taught from experience the necessity of being 
prudent. I had contracted the habits and notions of a 
philosopher, while I was exposing myself to the ap- 
proaches of insidious cunning ; and often by being, even 
with my narrow finances, charitable to excess, I forgot 
the rules of justice, and placed myself in the very sitva- 
tion of the wretch who thanked me for my bounty. 
When I am in the remotest part of the world, tell him 
this, and perhaps he may improve from my example. 
But I find myself again falling into my gloomy habits 
of thinking. 

“ My mother, I am informed, is almost blind ; even 
though I had the utmost inclination to return home, 
under such circumstances I could not; for, to behold her 


* «Slow rises worth by poverty deprest.”—Johnson. 
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would add too much to my splenetic habit. Your last 
letter was much too short; it should have answered 
some queries I had made in my former. Just sit down 
as I do, and write forward until you have filled all your 
paper. It requires no thought, at least from the ease 
with which my own sentiments rise when they are ad- 
dressed to you. For, believe me, my head has no share 
in all I write; my heart dictates the whole. Pray, give 
my love to Bob Bryanton, and entreat him from me not 
to drink. My dear sir, give me some account about poor 
Jenny.* Yet her husband loves her; if so, she cannot 
be unhappy. 

«| know not whether I should tell you—yet why should 
I conceal these trifles, or indeed any thing from you? 
There is a book of mine will be published in a few days 
—the Life of a very extraordinary man; no less than 
the great Voltaire. You know already by the title that 
it is no more than a catch-penny. However, I spent but 
four weeks on the whole performance, for which I re- 
ceived twenty pounds. When published, I shall take 
some method of conveying it to you, unless you may 
ihink it dear of the postage, which may amount to four 
or five shillings. However, I fear you will not find an 
equivalent of amusement. 

“ Your last letter, I repeat it, was too short; you 
should have given me your opinion of the design of the 
heroi-comical poem which I sent you. You remember, 
I intended to introduce the hero of the poem as lying in 
a paltry alehouse. You may take the following speci- 
men of the manner, which I flatter myself is quite 
original, ‘The room in which he lies may be described 
somewhat in this way :— 


‘The window, patch’d with paper, lent a ray 

That feebly show’d the state in which he lay : 

The sanded floor that grits beneath the tread, 

The humid wall with paltry pictures spread ; 

The game of goose was there expos’d to view, 

And the twelve rules the royal martyr drew ; 

The Seasons, fram’d with listing, found a place, 
And Prussia’s monarch showed his lamp-black face. 
The morn was cold; he views with keen desire 

A rusty grate unconscious of a fire ; 

An unpaid reckoning on the frieze was scored, 
And five crack’d teacups dress’d the chimney board.’ 


« And now imagine, after his soliloquy, the landlord to 
make his appearance, in order to dun him for the reck- 
oning :— 


‘Not with that face, so servile and so gay, 

That welcomes every stranger that can pay: 

With sulky eye he smoked the patient man, 

Then pull’d his breeches tight, and thus began,’ &c. 


« All this is taken, you see, from nature. It is a good 
remark of Montaign’s, that the wisest men have often 
friends with whom they do not care how much they play 
the fool. ‘Take my present follies as instances of my 
regard. Poetry is a much easier and more agreeable 
species of composition than prose; and could a man 


live by it, it were not unpleasant employment to be a. 


poet. I am resolved to leave no space, though I should 
fill it up only by telling you, what you very well know 
already, I mean that 
“Tam your most affectionate friend and brother, 
“ Oriver GoxpsMiTu.” 


We may be permitted to regret, from the specimen 
furnished of the intended poem, that a design so fitted 
for the display of his humour went no further. The 
subject appears to be, as he thinks, original, and unhappy 
experience in all probability had enabled him to give 
the details, as he says, “from nature ;” for there is an 
airof verisimilitude about the scene that renders it diffi- 
cult to believe it was not one he had known by experi- 
ence. With a few additions, the lines are introduced in 
the account of a club of authors in the Citizen of the 
World; and but fo¥ having thus been used in a previous 
work, would, no doubt, have been applied in detail to 
the description of the alehouse in the Deserted Village, 
a hint or two only being now retained in that poem. 

The other production mentioned with a degree of coy- 

* His sister, Mrs. Johnston; her marriage, like that 
of Mrs, Hodson, was private, but in pecuniary matters 
much less fortunate. 


in distress, without a capacity of relieving her from it, 


ness in this letter,—the Life of Voltaire——completed 
within a period of four weeks, as he informs us, and 
acknowledged as a sacrifice to necessity, would appear 
to be that already alluded to, with which he intended to 
repay Griffiths for the apparel, the subject of dispute, 
by the following announcement in the Public Adver- 
tiser, 7th February, 1759 :—Speedily will be published, 
Memoirs of the Life of Monsieur de Voltaire; with 
Critical Observations on the Writings of that celebrated 
poet, and a new Translation of the Henriade. Printed 
for R. Griffiths, in Paternoster Row.” 

This seems a solitary advertisement, no other having 
been found. And, notwithstanding every diligence on 
the part of those most accustomed to such enquiries, it 
has not been discovered as a separate work; but after a 
long search, the writer found it printed in detached por- 
tions of the Lady’s Magazine for 1761. 

Of the general character of this piece little need be 
said. What he so lightly estimated himself cannot be 
highly valued by others in consequence of its deficiency 
in facts; but the reflections and style possess his accus- 
tomed qualities of elegance and vivacity. Considered 
as an exercise, though a slight one, of his pen, it will 
interest the literary enquirer; and, as it is not likely to 
be published at length, and indeed is not to be found, 
such passages as admit of being detached from the nar- 
rative, will find admission in another place. The first 
paragraph, varied slightly in expression, is in thought 
similar to that which introduces the memoir of Parnell. 
“That life which has been wholly employed in the 
study, is properly seen only in the author’s writings ; 
there is no variety to entertain, nor adventure to interest 
us in the calm anecdotes of such an existence. Cold 
criticism is all the reader must expect, instead of in- 
structive history.” 

The version of the Henriade, to which it was meant 
to form an introduction, was again announced singly, in 
April; but, like the Life, this form of publication seems 
to have been abandoned by the publisher. It is to be 
found, however, where he probably thought it more im- 
mediately useful, in his Magazine (the Grand) for Sep- 
tember, 1759, a book of the poem being published in 
each succeeding number, and is there stated to be for the 
first time rendered into English. Goldsmith is believed 
to have had little more to do with it than the revision 
and correction, which a correct taste for poetry and 
friendship towards the translator, an unhappy follower 
of letters, might supply. 

This person is said to have been Edward Purdon, an 
old college friend, and, like himself, the son of a clergy- 
man. Being of a thoughtless turn and dissipated habits, 
he enlisted as a private soldier after quitting the univer- 
sity; but, becoming tired of this mode of life, he pro- 
cured his discharge, commenced professional writer in 
London, and renewed his acquaintance with Goldsmith, 
of whose bounty he frequently partook, and is believed 
to have been the cause of some of the difficulties and 
imprudences of his good-natured friend. Not destitute 
of talents, a necessitous life and ill-regulated passions 
interfered with their reputable exertion. Poverty long 
continued, paiticularly in those who have known a con- 
trary lot, too often begets disregard of intellectual as 
well as of moral pre-eminence; and he who, under 
favourable circumstances, might acquire fame when pur- 
sued by want, cannot always become even respectable. 
He produced nothing, therefore, worth remembering. 
Compelled to have recourse to such fleeting topics as 
promised immediate subsistence, he seems, except in the 
instance of this translation, never to have ascended 
above petty pamphlets, contributions to periodical works, 
and newspapers, and that never-failing topic for all 
writers, good and bad—the theatre. For an abusive 
pamphlet against the performers of Drury Lane, particu- 
larly Mossop, he was obliged to make an abject apology, 
to which was subjoined another from his publisher, Pot- 
tinger, who pleaded ignorance of its contents, which 
appeared in the London Chronicle, Oct. 13—15, 1759. 

A life such as this, where the labour is great, the re- 
ward little, and the reputation more than questionable, 
seems the consummation of human misery; yet how 
often is it embraced in the first glow of youthful hope 
or ambition by such as have or have not qualifications 
for the pursuit, in the forlorn hope of acquiring distinc- 
tion! Relieved frequently by Goldsmith, when denial 
would have been no more than prudence to himself, 
Purdon was long known as one of his pensioners ; he 
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saw much of his benefactor, was not ungratefu! for the 
assistance rendered, and related many anecdotes of him, 
of which a few only bave traveled down to us, preserved 
by casual auditors. He died as he had lived,—in penury ; 
and it was, perhaps, with reference to him and others 
whom he avows to have known in the same unfortunate 
situation, and it is to be feared with the remembrance of 
some sufferings of his own, that we find the following 
passage on the effects of hunger in “ Animated Na- 
ture :”—* The lower race of animals, when satisfied for 
the instant moment, are perfectly happy ; but it is other- 
wise with man: his mind anticipates distress, and feels 
the pangs of want even before it arrests him. Thus the 
mind being continually harassed by the situation, it at 
length influences the constitution, and unfits it for all 
its functions. Some cruel disorder, but no way like 
hunger, seizes the unhappy suflerer; so that almost all 
those men who have thus long lived by chance, and 
whose every day may be considered as a happy escape 
from famine, are known at last to die in reality of a dis- 
order caused by hunger, but which, in common lan- 
guage, is often called a broken heart. Some of these I 
have known myself when very little able to relieve 
them.” 

To the unhappy existence of this poor man more di- 
rect allusion is made in the well-known epitaph on him, 
in his poetical works, partly taken from the French, in 
which, notwithstanding the smile created by its point, 
there is something of tenderness for an old acquaint- 
ance. 

Toward the end of March, 1759, was published, for 
the Dodsleys, the piece from which a portion of fame 
and money were expected to accrue, “ An Enquiry into 
the Present State of Polite Learning in Europe.” No 
reasonable means were neglected te make it known 
through the usual channels. The first announcement 
appears in the London Chronicle newspaper, April 3—5, 
and repeated in the Public Advertiser, April 26—28. 
An extract occupying six columns was given in the 
former. A long letter from a correspondent, directing 
attention to the work, found place in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, followed by a favourable, though not indis- 
criminately laudatory, notice in the Critical Review for 
April; while in the Annual Register, commenced and 
conducted by Burke for the first seven years, it is like- 
wise mentioned with approbation. 

Thus introduced, and showing proofs of coming from 
a man of genius, and considerable observation and learn- 
ing, it was favourably received. ‘The style has all his 
characteristic perspicuity ; more terse, perhaps, and epi- 
grammatic than his other writings,—qualities which, 
while they give pungency to a sentence, impart some- 
thing of the appearance of labour. It is, however, free 
from stiffness. But the promise of the title-page ap- 
peared obviously of a nature too extensive for any one 
man, however high his attainments, or numerous his 
opportunities for observation, to treat in a satisfactory 
manner. ‘The means and the leisure of Goldsmith were 
certainly inadequate to the purpose. He had enjoyed 
the advantage, indeed, of seeing France Germany, and 
Italy, in his tour; but under circumstances not favour- 
able to research, or for adequate acquaintance with their 
men of letters, and for a period too short for any dili- 
gence to acquire the requisite information by personal 
enquiry. 

Polite literature, unlike science, has not the same fixed 
principles in every country. The progress or limits of 
mathematics or of astronomy, of chemistry, or of the 
branches of natural philosophy in one kingdom, may be 
investigated by the native of another competently in- 
formed, with the certainty of arriving at pretty accurate 
conclusions. But the state of polite letters is more va- 
riable, and to be very differently estimated, for scarcely 
any two nations possess precisely similar standards of 
taste. Thus, France and England differ widely in their 
estimate of poetry and the drama, and quite as much so, 
perhaps, in the arts of design. We cannot procure 
Shakspeare and Milton to be received with all the con- 
sideration due so their extraordinary powers, in France ; 
and in return, we scarcely allow that country to possess 
any poetry, except dramatic, of a high order. It requires, 
therefore, not merely an intimate acquaintance with the 
language and history, but with the genius, manners, 
opinions, prejudices, and local peculiarities of a people, 
for a foreigner to enter upon the consideration of their 
polite literature, in order to appreciate it thoroughly, or 
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to decide upon it male, To attempt to rio therefore, | 
fur all Europe what is so difficult to perform for one of 


its states, nay, what few writers can successfully accom- | 
| mere mechanical parts of the art; but it soon becomes 


plish for their own country, presented obstacles which 
no individual could expect to overcome. The title adopt- 
ed on the occasion, implying a range which could not 
be taken in a duodecimo, was perhaps not judiciously 
chosen. But the spirit of the remarks, the information, 
although more limited than we desire, and the ingenuity 
of his views, render the work as coming from his pen 
worthy of perusal. 

Its weaker points were a somewhat affected, for it 
could scarcely be real, depreciation of science; some 
contradictions ; a few paradoxes and novelties, advanced 
probably with the design of provoking discussion, or 
drawing attention to the book, although such motives 
are expressly disclaimed. 

“ Dissenting from received opinions may frequently 
render this essay liable to correction; yet the reader 
may be assured that a passion tor singularity never gives 
rise to the error. Novelty is not permitted to usurp the 
place of reason.” Remembering, however, the humor- 
ous account given by George Primrose, of the supposed 
publication of his paradoxes, and of the disappointment 
experienced by their being unnoticed, it is difficult to 
believe that Goldsmith did not shadow out himself in 
the hero of the tale, when the latter is made to describe 
himself as full of importance, and expecting the “ whole 
learned world to rise and oppose them, but then he was 
ready to oppose the whole learned world ; but the learn- 
ed said nothing about him or his paradoxes, and he 
‘suffered the cruelest mortification, neglect.”’* 

One of the positions strenuously maintained in this 
work, says little for the merit of the employment of 
which he had now sufficient experience, that of a pro- 
fessional reviewer. He estimates criticism and the in- 


crease of critics and commentators as indicative of the 


decay of polite letters. “« Learning may be distinguished 


into three periods, Its commencement, or the age of 
poets ; its maturity, or the age of philosophers; and its 
decline, or the age of critics.” When polite learning 
was no more, then it was those literary lawgivers made 
appearance, Corruptissima repub- 

— Wherever the poet was permit- 
ted to improve native language, polite learning 
flourished ; where the critic undertook the same task, it 
never rose to any degree of perfection.” 

Other depravations,” he continues, “in the republic 
of letters, such as affectation in some popular writers 
leading others into vicious imitation ; political struggles 
in the state; a depravity of morals among the people ; 
ill-directed encouragement, or no encouragement from 
the great: these have been often found to co-vperate in 
the decline of literature; but an increase of criticism 
has always portended a decay.”{ It may be remarked 
that Dr. Johnson, though so eminent in. the art, when 
he condescended to exercise it, which was not often, 
speaks in a strain scarcely more favourable of « the dis- 
quisitions of criticism, which, in my opinion, is only to 
be ranked among the subordinate and instramental arts.” 

This opinion is no doubt trac; for, though good 
criticism requires talent, it is talent of a secondary order. 
Great critics, indeed, such as Johnson himself, like great 
writers, are rare; but for every purpose of instruction 
or amusement, for the original ideas thrown out, or deve- 
lopment of the subject in hand, the best periodical critic 
is inferior to an original writer, even of a middling order; 
for the latter must give much time and consideration to 
matters on which the former commonly can bestow little. 
No reader of taste will take up a commentary, who can 
refer to the original. Whether the opinion of Goldsmith 
be correct, that the increase of critics, fearful beyond all 
precedent in our own day, indicates the decline of let- 
ters, may be doubted: they are but the shadows of 
authors, and as naturally follow the substance from which 
they emanate, and of whose existence they furnish evi- 
dence, But, from the numbers daily starting into exist- 
ence, in every shape and place, inexperienced in life, in 
letters, and often in judgment, it would seem as if the 
calling required a very moderate portion of ingenuity, 
and were pursued rather by the journeymen of Genius 
than by Genius herself. Writers of very original powers 
cannot long pursue such an occupation solely, Like 


the most formidal le 
lica plurime leges. 
his 


* Vicar of Wakefield, chap. xx. 
{ Enquiry into Polite Learning, Works, vol. i. 
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him, eres “whose opinions are here adduced, en may 
| be compelled to the task for a time, by necessity, or when 
entering upon a literary career, in order to. learn the 


itksome, and we gladly fly from examination of the 
ideas of other mea, to the more grateful exercise of our 
own. 

One of the inconveniences of poverty, besides its posi- 
tive privations, is not only the bar thrown in our way to 
pursue the path we wish, but the frequent necessity of 
adopting that which we dislike. Thus, the wayward 
fate of Goldsmith seemed constantly to thwart the bent of 
his inclinations, as well in life as in letters, It caused 
him to enter the university in a situation he disliked, if 
not despised; it made him a traveller on foot through 
Europe, when his ambition was to seem of consequence ; 
and usher at a school, when detesting the employment ; 
and the frequent companion of persons whom he avow- 
edly despised, and from whose society he wished to 
escape. Ata future period, it compelled him in great 
measure to desist from the cultivation of poetry, in which 
he delighted ; to become the writer of histories, which, 
however popular and excellent of their class, he never 
thought conducive to his fame; of other compilations 
he did not think proper to own; and at this moment, 
while condemning criticism as the bane of polite letters, 
forced him, im order to earn a scanty subsistence, to 
pursue the very occupation he stigmatised, that of a pro- 
fessional critic. 

Among the persons connected with literature, to whom 
he became known, some time in the year 1758, was Mr. 
Archibald Hamilton, printer of the Critical Review, who 
saw so much in him to esteem as a man, and to admire 
as a writer, that he became one of his firmest friends, 
He invited him to his house in the vicinity of Chelsea, 
where the daughter of this gentleman remembered to 
have seen him frequently—relieved him subsequently 
from occasivnal pecuniary difficulties, and, willing to gain 
all the talent he could for the journal with which he was 
connected, is said to have been the first to introduce him 
to Dr. Smollett, then its principal editor. There was 
likewise some policy in the measure; he was known as 
an ally of Griffiths, and a violent hostility existing 
between the rival reviews, it was a means of weakening 
the enemy. 

The precise period at which he commenced contributor 
to this work, is uncertain—not later certainly than Ja- 
nuary, 1759; for in that month appear two of the articles 
traced to him—reviews of Marriott’s Female Conduct, 
a poem, and Barrett’s translation of Ovid’s Epistles. 
These, with several others, and a variety of his unac- 
knowledged essays, were collected by Mr. Thomas 
Wright, printer, to whom allusion has been made, then 
pursuing his business with Hamilton, and published un- 
der the superintendence of Isaac Reed. The other articles 
contained in this work are on Butler’s Remains, by R. 
Thyer, of Manchester; Marriott’s twentieth Epistle of 
Horace, modernised ; Massinger’s Works—in July ; on 
Goddard’s Translation of Guicciardini’s History of Italy ; 
Works of Mr. W. Hawkins; Jemima and Louisa, a 
novel—in August; continuation of the paper on Butler’s 
Remains—in September; on Dunkin’s Epistle to the 
Earl of Chesterfield ; and a rejoinder to the answer of 
Mr. Hawkins on the previous notice of his works—in 
March, 1760. 

In this selection, which from internal evidence is cor- 
rect as far as it goes, it will be observed there is a blank 
between the months of January and July, yet as his 
necessities were urgent, and no other literary employ- 
ment can be traced to him at this time, we may be assured 
he was not idle. Close examination of the Review will 
enable us to supply the chasm. Criticism indeed cannot 
always be certainly traced to the actual writer ; but when 
he is known to have contributed to a work, without fixed 
purpose of concealment, and where, in conjunction with 
style generally, we find his favourite phrases, allusions, 
and even sentiments, as seen not in one but several of 
his writings, there will be little difficulty in fixing the 
authorship with a great degree of precision. Taking 
these for our guide, among other papers which are doubt- 
ful, and therefore not noticed here, the following appear 
certainly to be his: on Church’s edition of Spenser, in 
the February number; Langhorne’s translation of the 
Death of Adonis, and the foreign article, in March ; 
Ward’s Oratory, in April; the Orphan of China, in 
May; Dr, Young’s Conjectures on Original Composition, 





Formey’s Philosophical Miscellanies, Van Egmont’s and 
Heyman’s Travels through Parts of Europe and Asia 
Minor, Montesquieu’s Miscellaneous Pieces—in June. 

It would be tedious to enumerate the minute species 
of evidence serving to identify each. An editor, in the 
close and laborious examination incumbent upon him to 
make of the writing of his principal, will discover much 
that must escape the notice of the casual reader ; but as 
a specimen of the identity of thought and language em- 
ployed, the following passage is given from the review of 
Van Egmont’s and Heyman’s Travels. It relates to a 
favourite project of the critic himself—that of penetrating 
into parts of Asia, and bringing back the knowledge of 
such useful arts as are familiar to its natives, though un- 
known in Europe. This design, as we well know, 
occupied his mind for several years, looking forward to 
some favourable period for its accomplishment, which 
never occurred, or offered only when it was inexpedient 
to be pursued. ‘Toward the end of 1761, or commence- 
ment of the following year, as will be noticed, he drew 
up a memorial on the subject, to government; a paper, 
likewise, containing the substance and even the words of 
the following passage, was printed by him about the same 
time, in the Public Ledger. He afterwards shaped it 
into the 108th letter of the Citizen of the World; and 
still retaining the same favourite i/ea, again republished 
it in the volume of Essays (No, xviii.) in 1765. 

“One who sits down to read the accounts of modern 
travellers into Asia, will be apt to fancy that they all 
traveled in the same track. ‘heir curiosity seems re- 
pressed either by fear or indolence, and all are contented 
if they venture as far as others went before them. Thus, 
the same cities, towns, ruins, and rivers, are again de- 
scribed to a disgusting repetition. Thus, a man sball 
go a hundred miles to admire a mountain, only because 
it was spoken of in Scripture; yet, what information 
can be received from hearing that Agidius Van Egmont 
went up such a hill only to come down again? Could 
we see a man set out upon this journey, not with an 
intent to consider rocks and rivers, but the manners and 
mechanic inventions, and the imperfect learning of the 
inhabitants, resolved to penetrate into countries as yet 
little known, and eager to pry into all their secrets, with 
a heart not terrified at trifling dangers; if there could 
be found a man who could unite thus true courage with 
sound learning, from such a character we might expect 
much information. Even though what he should bring 
home, was only the manner of dyeing red in the Turkish 
manner, his labours would be more beneficial to society 
than if he had collected all the mutilated inscriptions 
and idle shells on the coasts of the Levant.” 

Another of his supposed contributions to the Review 
is not so well ascertained. From a memorandum of 
Isaac Reed, prefixed to a manuscript of Goldsmith, in 
the possession of the writer, and hereafter to be men- 
tioned, it appears that the latter took part with Smollet, 
in the warfare between him and Grainger, relative to the 
translation of Tibullus, and wrote a defence of him on 
that occasion. The following is the note: 

“ This MS. is one of the productions of, and in the 
handwriting of Dr. Goldsmith. It was given to me by 
Mr. Steevens, who received it from Hamilton, the printer. 
He had also another MS. by the doctor, a defence of Dr. 
Smollett, against Dr. Grainger’s attack on him, relative 
to the criticism on Tibullus in the Critical Review. This 
last, I think, Mr. Steevens gave to M1. Beauclerk.” 

This piece, though probably still m existence, has not 
been discovered. It was no doubt written for the Review, 
but whether published, cannot be certainly known, until 
found and compared with the article in that journal for 
February, 1759, which forms Smollett’s defence, and 
where Grainger’s intemperate and extremely personal 
reply to the supposed criticism of Smollet on his trans- 
lation, in the previous December, is answered in a man- 
ner scarcely less vituperative. 

Sixteen pages of the Review are occupied by this 
paper, which, from its tone and language, is not likely to 
be wholly, if at all, from the pen of Gé@ldsmith, or if so, 
it is unlike any thing else from the same source. Smol- 
lett, in return to a personal attack, would no doubt trust 
only to himself for a vindication. But, as Goldsmith 
also appears, from the preceding memorandum, to have 
written something in defence of his coadjutor, to whom 
he was probably under obligations, the former may have 
embodied in the reply such parts of this paper as related 
to the merely literary demerits of the work under con- 
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sideratiun—errors of fact, mistranslation, omissions, and 
defective or inbarmonious lines for, in these respects, 
his judgment was fully appreciated, his department in 
poth Reviews being classical literature, poetry, the drama, 
and polite literature generally. There were few of his 
cotemporaries who brought to such subjects more correct 


taste, or discriminating judgment. 
—=>_—- 


CHAPTER IX. 


Residence in Green-Arbour court—The Bee—Busy Body—Lady’s 
Magazine—Newbery, the bookseller—Notes of Dr. Johnson— 
Smollett—Britizh Magazine. 


His residence, at this period, was on the first floor of 
the house, No. 12, Green-Arbour court, between the Old 
Bailey and what was lately Fleet Market. Here he took 
up his abode, toward the end of 1758: the spot was 
central, in the immediate vitinity of the booksellers, now 
his chief or only employers, and here he became well 
known to his literary brethren, was visited by them, and 
his lodgings well remembered. 

This house, a few years ago, formed the abode, as i) 
appears to have done in his own time, of laborious indi- 
gence. The adjoining houses likewise presented every 
appearance of squalid poverty—every floor being occu- 
pied by the poorest class, ‘T'wo of the number fell down 
from age and dilapidation ; and the remainder, on the 
same side of the court, including that in which the poet 
resided, standing in the right-hand corner, on entering 
from Farringdon street, by what is called, from their 
steepness and number, Breakneck-steps, were taken down 
some time afterwards, to avoid a similar catastrophe. 
They were four stories in height; the attics had case- 
ment windows, and at one time they were probably in- 
habited by a superior class of tenants. The site is now 
occupied by a large building, enclosed by a wall running 
through the court or square, intended for the stabling and 
lofts of a» wagon-office. 

Several intimate associates at this time, remembered, 
and repeated after his death, that, while here, he had 
formed the strictest resolutions of future economy. His 
letters to Ireland, and occasional essays, written at this 
time and in these apartments, impress, as we have seen 
in a preceding page, in the strongest manner the virtues 
of prudence; and the same friends stated, that, for a 
time, he permitted these lessons to influence his conduct. 
It may be true, he had not much to spend; but impiu- 
dence may be as marked in the disbursements of a small 
income as a great; penury and carelessness, in the ma- 
jority of minds, act and re-act in producing each other. 
And, as this seems to have been his own case, he was 
willing to try what could be done in shaking off two 
such inconvenient companions. No keen observer in 
human life, such as he was, could doubt the truth of his 
prudential maxims, though many persons, and he him- 
self among the number, not only proud, but very sensi- 
tive to the contempt which penury brings with it, fail to 
adopt the obvious remedy for their misfortune, by be- 
coming economical; and, it is said, that Goldsmith, 
however bent on improving his condition, could not long 
withstand solicitations for such small sums as he pos- 
sessed, by men still poorcr and more distressed than 
himself, 

In the beginning of March, 1759, he was seen here, 
in one of his excursions to London, by the Rev. Mr. 
Percy, who frequently repeated the anecdote of the visit, 
in conversation, though disinclined to let his name appear 
asthe relater, in print. His situation seems to have 
been far from enviable; but, as that gentleman justly 
observed, the circumstances in which he was found, so 
far from being discreditable in itself, furnished the best 
evidence of the possession of powers, the unassisted ex- 
ercise of which elevated him from so unpromising a con- 
dition, to the enjoyment of all the elegances of life, and 
admission to the first societies in London. 

“The doctor,” observed that prelate, “ was employed 
in writing his Enquiry into Polite Learning,” (or rather, 
perhaps, in correcting the proof-sheets, for the work, as 
already noticed, appeared on the 3d of April following,) 
in a wretchedly dirty room, in which there was but one 
chair—and when, from civility, this was offered to his 
visitant, he himself was obliged to sit in the window. 
While they were conversing, some one gently rapped at 
the door, and on being desired to come in, a poor ragged 








little girl, of very decent behaviour, entered, who, drop- 
ping a courtesy, said, “ My mamma sends her compli- 
ments, and begs the favour of you, to lend her a 
chamber-pot full of coals.” 

To the few notices gleaned of him while in these 
lodgings, accident has enabled the writer to make some 
additions, from a quarter seemingly authentic. In the 
year 1820, long before any thought of this biography 
was entertained, entering a small shop of miscellaneous 
articles, in the Clapham-road, in order to purchase the 
first edition (1765) of his Essays, lying in the window, 
the owner, a fresh-looking woman between sixty and 
seventy, in opening the volume, made a variety of affec- 
tionate encomiums on his kindness and charity to others, 
when labouring under difficulties himself—intimating, at 
the same time, her personal knowledge of the persons 
befriended. Curiosity, thus excited, occasioned enquiry ; 
and this person, whose features and shop, though not her 


name, are well remembered, communicated all she pro- | 


fessed to recollect. 

By her account, she was a near relative of the woman 
who kept the house in Green-Arbour court, and, at the 
age of seven or eight years, went frequently thither— 
one of the inducements to which was the cakes and 
sweetmeats given to herand other children of the family 
by the gentleman who lodged there. These they duly 
valued at the moment; but, when afterwards considered 
as the gifts of une so eminent, the recollection became a 
source of pride and boast. Another of his amusements 
consisted in assembling these children in his room, and 
inducing them to dance to the music of his flute. Of 
this instrument, as a favourite relaxation from study, he 
was fond. He was usually, as she subsequently heard 
when older and induced to enquire more about him, shut 


up in the room during the day, went out in the evening, | 


and preserved regular hours. His habits otherwise were 
sociable, and he had several visiters. One of the com- 
panions, whose society gave him particular pleasure, was 
a respectable watchmaker, residing in the same court, 
celebrated for the possession of much wit and humour— 
qualities which, as they distinguish his own writings, he 
professes to have sought and cultivated wherever they 
were to be found. His benevolence, as usual, flowed 
freely, according to my informant, whenever he had any 
thing to bestow; and even when he had not, the stream 
could not always be checked in its current—an instance 
of which tells highly to his honour. The landlord of 
the house, having fallen into difficulties, was at length 
arrested ; and Goldsmith, who owed a small sum for 
rent, being applied to by his wife to assist in the release 
of her husband, found that, although without money, he 
did not want resources: a new suit of clothes was con- 
signed to the pawnbroker, and the amount raised, proving 
much more than sufficient to discharge his own debt, was 
handed over for the release of the prisoner. It would be 
a singular, though not an improbable coincidence, if this 
story, repeated to the writer by the descendant of a per- 
son who afterwards became his tailor, and who knew not 
that it had been previously told, should apply to that 
identical suit of apparel, for which he incurred so much 
odium and abuse from Griffiths—and that an effort of 
active benevolence to relieve a debtor from jail, should 
have given rise to a charge against him resembling dis- 
honesty. The quarrel appears to have occurred about 
the period in question. 

Another anecdote partakes more of the ludicrous. A 
gentleman enquiring whether he was within, was shown 
up to his room without further ceremony—when, soon 
after having entered it, a noise of voices, as if in alter- 
cation, was heard by the people below, the key of the 
door at the same moment being turned within the room. 
Doubtful of the nature of the interview, the attention of 
the landlady for a moment turned toward the apartment 
of her lodger, but both voices being distinguished at in- 
tervals, her suspicions of personal violence were lulled, 
and no further notice taken. Late in the evening, the 
door was unlocked, a good supper ordgred by the visiter, 
from a neighbouring tavern, and the gentlemen who met 
so ungraciously at first, spent the remainder of the even- 
ing in great good humour. The explanation given of 
this scene was, that the poet being behindhand with cer- 
tain writings for the press, and the stated period of pub- 
lication nearly arrived, the intruder, who was a printer 
or publisher, possibly Hamilton or Wilkie, for both of 
whom he wrote at the time, finding them in a backward 
state, would not quit the room until they were finished ; 
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and for this species of durance inflicted upon the author, 


the supper formed the apology. 

In these apartments, little indebted, as we may believe, 
to the labours of the housemaid, he is said to have ob- 
served the habits and predatory life of the spi'er, and 
drawn up that paper on the subject, which appears in 
the fourth number of the Bee, is reprinted in the Essays, 
ind given in substance in the History of Animated Na- 
ure. In his musing moods, the confined nature of his 
ibode offered few external objects to contemplate. The 
1ecessity for almost constant lat our to supply the press, 
nade him in some measure a prisoner—and persons 
o placed have often found 

contemplating the lower order of created beings, 
There is a vacuum in the mind in such situations, which 
something must supply ;. and when greater objects are 
wanting, we seize upon theless. ‘The creature, while it 
instructed him in the habits of its species, offered some 
novelty to the readers of his paper (the Bee); and an 
insignificant circumstance was thus dexterously con- 
verted into an amusing communication, on a point of 
natural history. 

At this period, probably, his pen had not attained that 
rapidity it subsequently acquired ; and having early pos- 
sessed the laudable ambition of writing well, rather than 


interest or amneement 


| quickly, the aim of excellence in the eyes of those who 


wanted quantity, found no great favour—and to this we 
may in part attribute the visit of the printer to his lodg- 
ings, the disconnection with Griffiths, and disagreements 
possibly with others of his magazine patrons. There 
will be always room for complaint against him who con- 
tracts to furnish a given quantity of mental labour 
within a given time; circumstances, in spite of even 
d: gged determination to the contrary, continually make 
him in arrear, and however he may promise punctuality, 
and conscientiously mean to fulfil the engagement, he 
can rarely insure it. The work of the hand alone is 
mechanical, and therefore certain; that of the mind can 
scarcely be otherwise than variable. Tracing some of 
the epochs and circumstances of his life in his writings, 
his situation now seems exactly and minutely described 
in a passage put into the mouth of the Vicar of Wake- 
field’s son. The allusions to having made one attempt 


| for fame, meaning the Enquiry into Polite Learning—to 
| his being obliged afterwards to write for bread—to his 








passion for applause—to his efforts at acquiring an ele. 
gant style—ali are so applicable, as to admit of no mis- 
take. And the concluding complaint of the fate of his 
pieces, is in nearly the precise words used in the preface 
to the Essays, on their subsequent republication, when 
embodied into a volume. 

‘“ Having a mind too proud,” (George Primrose is made 
to say) “to stoop to such indignities, (that of obtaining 
subscriptions for books not meant to be published,) and 
yet a fortune too humble to hazard a second attempt for 
fame, I was now obliged to take a middle course, and 
write for bread. But I was unqualified for a profession, 
where mere industry alone was to insure success. I 
could not suppress my lurking passion for applause, but 
usually consumed that time in efforts after excellence, 
which takes up but little room, when it should have been 
more advantageously employed in the diffusive produc- 
tions of fruitful mediocrity. My little piece would 
therefore come forth in the midst of periodical publica- 
tions, unnoticed and unknown. ‘The public were more 
importantly employed than to observe the easy simplicity 
of my style, or the harmony of my periods. Sheet after 
sheet was thrown off to oblivion. My essays were buried 
among essays upon liberty, Eastern tales, and cures for 
the bite of a mad dog—while Philautos, Philalethes, 
Philelutheros, and Philanthropos, all wrote better, be- 
eause they wrote faster, than I.” 

From the previous notice of his labours in criticism, it 
would seem that his contributions to the Critical Review 
ceased for a time, about September, 1759. This is to be 
understood only of the moment : little doubt exists, that 
he was an occasional contributor to that journal fer some 
years afterward. The cause appears to have been, en- 
gagements in three periodical works nearly at the same 
moment—The Bee, The Busy Body, and the Lady’s 
Magazine—glad, perhaps, to escape from reviewing, to 
original composition, as a source, if not of greater emolu- 
ment, at least of probable fame and more agreeable 
employment. 

The Bee, a collection of essays, published weekly, by 
Wilkie, price three-pence, and to which he furnished all 
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the papers of value, appeared on the 6th of October, 
1759, with the motto from Lucretius— 


« Floriferis ut apes saltibus omnia libant 
Omnia nos itidem.” 


It proceeded as far as the eigth number, (24th No- 
vember,) and then, from the want of that encouragement 
hinted by the author or publisher in the newspapers, and 
which in the fourth number is, perhaps injudiciously for 
the success of the work, however humorously proclaimed, 
ceased, The papers exhibited no want of variety or of 
excellence—but there is a fortune in small things, as in 
great. 

He is said to have had associates in this undertaking, 
which, however, applies with more probability to the 
Lady’s Magazine, issuing at the same moment, from the 
same publisher, and likewise indebted to his pen. If he 
really received aid, it seems to have been confined toa 
few selections, such as those already mentioned, from the 
Literary Magazine, (if these indeed be not reclamations 
of his own offspring,) and three or four short pieces from 
Voltaire and others, All the leading papers, such as 
were expected to give character and popularity to the 
work, bear sufficient testimony tv the hand of Goldsmith. 
They evince all his playful genius, vivacity, and observ- 
ation on life, are drawn up with some care, and furnish 
evidence of his having thought attentively on several of 
the subjects. ‘The paper on education, anticipated many 
of the sentiments of Rousseau; and that on eloquence, 
supplies useful hints to English divines, on the oratory 
of the pulpit, which, he justly remarks, has not received 
that attention in our country that it deserves. There 
are fewer subjects of mere humour than in his subse- 
sequent essays. 

The discontent jocularly expressed at the cool recep- 
tion experienced by the Bee, from the public, was not 


unreasonable. The pieces rose afterwards in estimation, 


as their author became known by more important works ; 
were copied into numerous cotemporary publications ; 
were admired as ingenious and amusing; and had be- 
come ere this a source, sometimes of reputation, some- 
times of profit, to all but their author—adding another 


instance to the many, that the world seldom agrees to 
applaud small things, however well done, except when 
executed by such as have shown themselves capable of 
doing greater. ‘To give the work the chance of escape 
from oblivion, and a less perishable form, the numbers 
were collected and republished by the Dodsleys, in the 
middle of December, 1759; and several of the best ap- 
peared in the volume of Essays, printed in 1765, 

Anxious as he may be supposed for the success of the 
paper, it argues no inconsiderable fertility to find him 
contributing to others. On the 9th of October, three 
days ouly after the appearance of the first number of 
the Bee, came out “The Busy Body ;” a periodical 
paper, something on the plan, though larger in form, of 
the older essayists, published by Pottinger, price two- 
pence, and to appear every Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday. To this Goldsmith contributed (Oct. 13th) 
the third paper, “On the Clubs of London,” afterwards 
republished by himself in his Essays. Part of the fifth 
number is likewise his, namely, that poem inserted in 
his works and said to be written “in the manner of 
Swift,” called “ The Logicians Refuted.” In order as 
is supposed to draw attention to the publication as res- 
cuing from obscurity a piece by the Dean of St. Pat- 
rick’s, it was announced as really his, in the newspapers 
of the day, by the publisher, in the following terms, and 
is inserted by Sir Walter Scott, upon the authority of 
the Dublin edition, in his collection of Swift's works. 
His attention was not drawn to it, as there appears no 
note or remark on its being considered the property of 
Goldsmith. 

“The following poem,” (says the advertisement) 
“written by Dean Swift, is communicated to the public 
by The Busy Body, to whom it was presented by a 
nobleman of distinguished learning and taste.” 

The sixth number, giving an account of the supposed 
rambles of the Busy Body through London during one 
of the nights of illumination for our successes in Ame- 
rica, is beyond doubt by Goldsmith ; it contains not only 
his sentiments, as seen in other pieces written about the 
same time, but his manner, his humour, and even his 
unusual phrases—such as “ May this be poison,” which 
is used in the Adventures of a Strolling Player, in the 
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Citizen of the World, and in the Haunch of Venison; 
and the same exclamation is made to proceed from a 
drunken shoemaker, that he aflerwards put into the 
mouth of the soldier, in the Citizen of the World, when 
a French invasion was talked of, « What would become 
of our holy religion!” Even his residence at the mo- 
ment may be traced; for he begins his ramble, as an 
inhabitant of Green-Arbour court would probably do, 
in Ludgate Hill. The paper forms an example of his 
readiness and skill to seize and appropriate even a trivial 
topic for an essay: it was not republished by himself, 
prebably because the subject was of a temporary nature. 

In the seventh number, among other contributions, are 
the stanzas which appear in his poetical works, on the 
taking of Quebec. On the 3d of November the Busy 
Body, whose existence, like that of the Bee, was brief 
and not brilliant, having only reached the twelfth num- 
ber, ceased as a distinct work, being then merged in an- 
other by a different publisher. Whatever other papers 
he may have furnished are unknown, nor does internal 
evidence supply a clew to the discovery. 

The motive for engaging in this work, his participation 
in which has been hitherto unnoticed, was probably to 
assist Purdon, believed to have been either editor, or one 
of the contributors: so that, when unable to furnish 
money to him or to others who made appeals to his 
friendship, he gave what to literary men formed an 
equivalent. 

The Lady’s Magazine, brought out by the publisher 
of the Bee, and nearly at the same moment, (1st Octo- 
ber, 1759,) formed the third publication to which he 
contributed. It was said to be the first miscellany ex- 
ptessly appropriated to the fair sex ; and on that account 
probably came introduced as under the management of a 
female editor, who assumed the name of the Hon. Mrs, 
Caroline A. Stanhope. The disguise of sex, however, 
is so thinly preserved as to be penetrated in every page ; 
but it admitted of a flourishing advertisement, which, 
though perhaps too careless to be drawn up by Gold- 
smith, has something of that antithetical smartness 
which he sometimes really adopted, and sometimes, as 
in one of his essays (Specimens of a Magazine in Minia- 
ture), made the subject of ridicule. 

His share in this work at its commencement is not 
certainly known, and was probably inconsiderable, al- 
though about a year afterwards he appears from concur- 
rent testimonies to have become its editor. Dr. Percy, 
who during his visits to the poet, when in town, had 
abundant opportunities of knowing the fact, merely states 
that he conducted the magazine for Wilkie, without re- 
ferring to the precise time when so employed. Allusion 
was likewise made to this occupation on occasion of the 
affray with Evans the bookseller, in 1773, and the remark 
made, however unfounded in fact, that one whoas editor 
of a magazine had made free with the literary reputation 
of others, had little right to complain of similar liberties 
being taken with his own. Mr. Thomas English, well 
known among the literary men of the time, whose name 
has been mentioned in connection with the Annual Re- 
gister, said that Goldsmith, whom he personally knew, 
furnished the magazine at first with a few poetical pieces 
only, but that as editor his prose contributions were con- 
siderable. 

The period at which this connection took place will 
be hereafter noticed ; but of his early influence in the 
management there would appear to be traces in the first 
two numbers, which, in a few lines devoted to Irish news, 
contain notices of petty events near Athlone of no in- 
terest, and not likely to be selected from the mass of 
general intelligence respecting that conntry excepting by 
such as were attached to the spot by local ties or recol- 
lections. In the first number is an account of a decoy 
for birds in Lincolnsbire, afterwards transcribed into his 
Animated Nature; and the second commences with his 
story of Alcander and Septimius. The original papers 
on female life, manners, duties, and character, present 
something of his vivacity and humour, but, when closely 
examined, want the turn of thought and the finish which 
belong to his general style. 

Of the poetical pieces attributed to him by Mr. Eng- 
lish we have no certain knowledge. Two songs already 
given from the recollection of Mrs. Lawder, are in the 
second number; and likewise another production, a 
rebus, which, though then a staple article of ingenuity 
in the chief magazines of the day, would scarcely be 
suspected to claim him as its author. It is in praise of 








Newbery, the bookseller ; to whom, as will be seen, his 
obligations were numerous. 


“ What we say of a thing which is just come in fashion, 
And that which we do with the dead, 
Is the name of the honestest man in the nation: 
What more of « man can be said ?” 


The premature termination of the Bee, and Busy 
Body, and disconnection with the magazine just men. 
tioned, left him at liberty to look round for other literary 
employment, and very little time was lost in the search, 
His facility and ingenuity as a writer appeared to be 
well understood by what is called the trade ; for two of 
its most active members immediately engaged him. 

One of these was Smollett, who, by his numerous specu- 
lations and compilations on various subjects, had become 
so identified with booksellers as to be intent only, ac. 
cording to his opponents, on the commercial, not the 
literary, value of books. He had been the subject of 
jocular remark even to Goldsmith for this propensity, in 
a paper of the Bee, in which, while Johnson, Hume, and 
others, are supposed to be seeking seats in a vehicle ap- 
propriated to Fame, he is represented as more desirous 
to enter the stage-coach of riches. 

The other was the bookseller just mentioned, Mr. John 
Newbery, of St. Paul’s Churchyard, known for probity, 
good sense, and a benevolent disposition, but more popu- 
larly for the juvenile volumes supplied in their youth to 
that generation which has just passed away. He had 
been brought up to trade at Reading in Berkshire, but 
changing his occupation and residence, and being an 
intelligent man with a taste for reading, commenced the 
business of bookseller in London. Observing the want 
of a class of books fit to engage and instruct the eager 
curiosity of children and youth, he set about remedying 
the defect, partly by entering on the business of author 
himself, but chiefly by employing with this view men of 
considerable talents, though little known to fame; and 
to these were added for occasional purposes of a higher 
description, Goldsmith, Christopher ‘Smart, who had 
married his daughter-in-law, Guthrie, Hugh Kelly, and 
a few more. 

His ingenuity and amiable qualities rendered him soon 
generally respected. Writers of the first character 
sought his acquaintance, and in his friendship not un- 
frequently found occasional alleviation of their most 
pressing wants. Among these were Dr. Johnson,—a 
few of whose applications to him for assistance are now, 
for the first time, made public in the subjoined commu- 
nications ;* and similar loans, of which the evidences 


*« To Mr. Newbery. 

“ Dear sir,—I have just now a demand upon me for 
more money than I have by me: if you could conve- 
niently help me with two pounds, it will be a favour to, 

“ Sir, your most humble servant, 
“ April 18, 1751.” Sam. Jounson. 

On the back of this is endorsed the following receipt: 

“ 20th April—Received of Mr. Newbery the sum of 
two guineas, for the use of Mr. Johnson, p* me, 

“Tuos. Lucr.” 
“To Mr. Newbery. 

“Sir,—I beg the favour of you to send me by the 
bearer, a guinea, for which I will account to you on 
some future production. 

“T am, sir, your humble servant, 
“ July 29, 1751.” “Sam. Jounson. 

Endorsed on the back by Thos. Lucy, as in the pre- 
ceding. 

“ August 24, 1751. 

“ Dear sir,—I beg the favour of you to lend me an- 
other guinea, for which I shall be glad of any oppor- 
tunity to account with you, as soon as any proper thing 
can be thought on, or which I will repay you in a few 
weeks. 

“T am, sir, your most humble servant, 

Endorsed as before. “Sam. Jonnson.” 

“ May 19, 1759. 

“T promise to pay to Mr. Newbery the sum of forty- 
two pounds nineteen shillings and tenpence on demand; 
value received. Sam. Jounson. 

“ £42...19...10.” 

“ March 20, 1760. 

“TI promise to pay to Mr. Newbery the sum of thirty 
peunds upon demand. Sam. Jounson. 
bad £30...0...0.” ’ 
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remain, were rendered to Bonnel Thornton, Guthrie, 
Mrs. Lennox, David Erskine Baker, Bickerstaffe, and 
others, whose acknowledgments for temporary supplies 
are still in existence; and he became the confidential 
friend of the celebrated Dr. James, whose medicines he 
sold, and the property of which continues in his family. 
It is Goldsmith however who, in the “ Vicar of Wake- 
field,” has given him a certain immortality. He is in- 
troduced and described in that work (chap. xviii.) in 
connection with an act of benevolence towards the chief 
personage of the tule, who thus sketches his face and 
manner in a few words:—* This person was no other 
than the philanthropic bookseller in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, who has written so many little books for children : 
he called himself their friend; but he was the friend of 
ail mankind. He was no sooner alighted but he was in 
haste to be gone; for he was ever on business of the 
utmost importance, and was at that time actually com- 
piling materials for the history of one Mr. ‘Thomas Trip. 
] immediately recollected this good-natured man’s red- 
pimpled face.” 

By Smollett and this gentleman several works had 
been carried through the press in conjunction ; and each 
had at this moment new, though not rival, speculations 
in hand. The former announced, as editor, the “ British 
Magazine,” in which there is reason to believe Newbery 
had a share ; while the latter, as chief proprietor, started 
the “ Public Ledger,” a daily newspaper still in existence, 
and the original popularity of which was said to be owing 
to the contributions of Goldsmith. Both undertakings 
were to commence with the new year, 1760. 

This seemed the era of magazines; for, in addition to 
the British, there were announced nearly at the same 
moment, “ ‘I'he Imperial,” « The Public,” “The Week- 
ly,’ and “The Royal Female,” magazines. “The 
Lady’s Magazine,” as we have seen, and “ The Royal 
Magazine” had started into being only a few months 
previously ; while « The Gentleman’s,” “ The Universal,” 
“ The London,” “ The Grand,” and, to outdo all in pro- 
mise and in name, “ ‘The Grand Magazine of Magazines,” 
were enjoying all the honours and advantages of con- 
firmed existence. Amid such a host of active competi- 
tors for public favour, Smollett probably believed that his 
undertaking might pass unnoticed unless introduced with 
all the ceremony due to an author of his established 
pretensions. The subjoined announcement therefore 
was made, with a degree of parade which, emanating 
from any other quarter, would have formed a fruitful 
subject for ridicule to his sarcastic wit:* but as the re- 
cord of a publication to which he and Goldsmith gave 
the aid of their talents, it is worthy of being preserved. 

The name of the latter as a contributor was not men- 
tioned, no doubt by his own desiie ; not possibly from 
being above appearing in the same page even in a pe- 
riodical work with that of Smollett ; but being unknown 
as having produced any thing of popular interest, he 
was unwilling to make his first appearance in small 
things when conscious of powers capable of accomplish- 
ing almost the greatest. The knowledge of his aid as 
an auxiliary was confined to his friends only, or those 
immediately connected with the work. The first num- 
ber appeared on the Ist of January, 1760. Of his share 

Another memorandum of Newbery’s simply states,— 
“Lent Mr. Johnson, July 30, £1...1.” 


* «By the king’s authority. 

“Dr. Smollett having represented to his majesty that 
he has been at great labour and expense in writing origi- 
nal pieces himself, and engaging other gentlemen to 
write original pieces, to be published in the ‘ British 
Magazine, or Monthly Repository for Gentlemen and 
Ladies,’ his majesty was pleased to signify his approba- 
tion of the said work by granting his royal license to the 
said Dr. Smollett : 

“ And this day is published, price 6d, 
« Embellished with three curious copper-plates, 


«“ Number II. of 
“THE BRITISH MAGAZINE ; 
oR, 
“ MONTHLY REPOSITORY FOR GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. 
« By T. Smollett, M. D., and others. 
“ Printed for H. Payne, at Dryden’s Head, in Paternoster 
Row ; and sold by all booksellers in Great 
Britain and Ireland; 





“ Of whom may be had No, I.” 


in it as distinguished from Smollett, an imperfect know- | to the papers. However great and varied his powers as 
ledge only can now be obtained : internal evidence and | a writer, this specific character is wanting : he wrote too 
subsequent reclamation supply something, but not all. carelessly and multifariously to preserve strong indi- 
The dedication, in a strain of extreme eulogy to Mr. | viduality; we cannot trace his train of thought, his 
Pitt, who was then the idol of the nation, and considered favourite phrases, the turn of his periods, or known sen- 
by his public services almost a personal benefactor of the | timents. By these Johnson was often detected when 
individuals composing it, is obviously not by Goldsmith. | perhaps he had little desire to be known. By these 
If Smollett were the writer, he changed his politics on | Goldsmith also is occasionally to be traced by such as 
the accession of Lord Bute to power the following year, | are intimately conversant with his writings, particularly 
by giving the aid. of his pen to the support of that noble- | when, from his own admission, or the information of 
man. But at this moment he possessed surer means of | others, we know the channels through which they first 
giving currency to the magazine than the favour or flat- | found their way to the public. 
tery of any minister whatever,—he had a new novel in Two other contributors to the magazine, either at its 
hand, In the first number appeared the “ Adventures | commencement, or immediately afterwards, are said to 
of Sir Launcelot Greaves ;” and a chapter being given | have been Mr. Griffith Jones, and Mr. Huddleston 
each succeeding month till the conclusion, in December, | Wynne; the former an assistant to Newbery in the ar- 
1761, a portion of interest was thus kept up for two | rangement of his little books: the latter known at the 
years; before which the undertaking became fully esta- | time from a variety of works in prose and verse, though 
blished ia public favour. not of permanent interest. ‘To these probably belong 
Goldsmith, less interested in the adventure, or less | the inferior essays ; to Goldsmith or Smollet those of a 
systematically prepared, came to the task with a stock of | more finished description. Still, among a variety of 
the then usual magazine wares—essays, stories, and | short pieces, some necessarily inferior to others, doubts as 
oriental tales, a few only of which he republished in the | to their origin will prevail; and all that can be done is, 
volume of essays already mentioned. Others which | to point out to the attention of the reader such as are 
were shorter, less finished, or considered of less interest, | probable where certain knowledge cannot now be ob- 
though all bearing traces of his spirit and humour, were | tained. But involved as Smollett seems at all times to 
left in obscurity to be dug up by the research of future | have been in a multiplicity of literary projects, it may 
admirers; and Wright the printer, in the volumes men. | not be wide of the truth to infer that his name, his novel, 
tioned as edited by Isaac Reed, has rescued many. Among | and some general superintendence, were as much as he 
these were several classical criticisms, the style of which [ could give to a work of. this description. 
admits of no mistake, and were further known to be his The papers which Goldsmith thought proper to own 
by Bishop Percy and Malone; but there are still a few | by reprinting them in one of his volumes, were one in 
others to be gleaned by diligent examination: and of | the February number of the magazine, one in March, 
such a writer, even in his more careless effusions, who | one in April, one in June; where likewise appear the 
would willingly lose any thing? lines from the Bee, « On a Beautiful Child struck Blind 
Smollett, with genius fitted for almost any department | by Lightning,” which are here represented to be on one 
of literature, seems never to have aimed at adding the | who had been deprived of sight by the small-pox ; and 
character of essayist to that of historian, novelist, and | one in October. ‘These are such as he considered most 
critic; nor was the bent of his mind perhaps quite fitted | finished, and not unworthy of the author of the “ T'ra- 
for it by nature. His touch was bold, and frequently | veller,” which poem this volume in its period of publi- 
coarse; his personages drawn with something of carica- | cation immediately succeeded, and with which he probably 
ture ; his humour broad; his wit, descriptions, and inci- | thought it would be contrasted. 
dents, sometimes licentious and even indecent ; his satire Others of undoubted authenticity, though deemed by 
shrewd, sarcastic, and often bitter, exhibiting more of the | him of less interest for the purpose then in view, were 
spirit of Juvenal than of Horace, therefore less likely to | early known to be his; one if not two in January, one 
be received with favour by the mass of mankind as cor- | in February, one in April, one in an extra number of 
rector of their faults and foibles. the magazine to which no month is prefixed, but seem- 
Goldsmith, a more indulgent observer of human na-| ingly published between April and May ; one if not two 
ture, had also more amenity of mind and manners, and | in May ; one in June, four in July, one in August, and 
notwithstanding the greater license of language of that | one in September; all of which will find place in his 
day, is rarely betrayed into indelicacy of thought or ex-| works. ‘The doubtful papers are about seven or eight in 
pression. He appears to draw characters and tell stories number ; one of these in January, “ On the Bravery of 
more accurately true to life; never exaggerates for the | the English Common Soldiers,” appears in the werks of 
sake of producing effect; his humour, unlike Smollett’s,| Dr. Johnson; and although perhups properly placed 
is chastened, his mirth never boisterous, his raillery play- | there, its history may deserve enquiry from some incor- 
ful, and free from that tendency to misanthropic severity | rect statements which have appeared. 
not unfrequent in the writings of his coadjutor. He Boswell informs us that it was added to the “ Idler” 
paints the peculiarities of mankind minutely, yet with | by Dr. Johnson when first collected into volumes; but 
ease and freedom of hand, as if the task of observing | in this he errs; for it was neither added by him, nor is 
and detailing cost him no effort. With all the tender-| it to be found in the early editions of that work; and 
ness of a fellow-mortal conscious of the operation of| for all that appears may have been included afterwards 
human passions and frailties within himself, he was without sufficient enquiry. So great was the reputation 
willing to be gentle, yet corrective, in dealing with those | of that eminent writer, that any original paper from him 
of others; and this perhaps forms one of his claims to | would have been announced with every degree of pub- 
what Johnson has called him in the epitaph, “lenis do- | licity and triumph, as were those simply reprinted from 
minator.” other sources. ‘T'hus, in the same number of the maga- 
In their styles of writing, as in their spirit, some dif- zine, the 89th paper of the “Idler,” then in course of 
ferences likewise appear. Smollett, commonly content | publication, is republished with the following introductory 
with being clear and forcible, aims at no other merit ;| remark :—*“ ‘The reader, we imagine, will not be dis- 
Goldsmith, in addition to perspicuity, is almost always | pleased to learn, that we propose to enrich every number 
elegant yet natural; he seems incapable of throwing off of the British Magazine with one paper from the ¢ Idler,’ 
a slovenly sentence ; and this not so much from study | by permission of the author, whose great genius and 
or correction, for it is never rounded for the sake of effect, | extensive learning may be justly numbered among the 
as from that natural taste which costs no labour, and is| most shining ornaments of the present age.” Other 
to the great majority of writers unattainable by art. «It | reasons for questioning its origin in consequence of this 
may be observed,” says Bishop Percy, (and the owned ambiguity appear in the allusions, several of which may 
can confirm this testimony from What yet remains, ) | be found in other parts of the writings of Goldsmith : 
“that his elegant and enchanting style in prose flowed | he further pursued the subject in the Magazine for June 
from him with so much facility that in whole quires of | —the “ Distresses of a Common Soldier,” reprinted in 
his histories, ‘ Animated Nature,’ &c., he had seldom | the Citizen of the World, and again in the volume of 
occasion to correct or alter a single word.” Smollett ie essays in 1765; a paper which has been much praised 
rarely to be tracked through the mazes of periodical | by French critics as breathing the spirit of an humble 
literature in the same manner as Goldsmith. He is| optimist. It would appear that Boswell was unacquaint- 
wanting in the mannerism that belongs frequently to| ed with the previous publication of the essay in this 
men of genius, and which gives to anonymous writings | magazine ; and likewise that Sinollett, or whoever officiat- 
nearly as much certainty as if their names were affixed | ed as editor, knew not or considered it not to be written 
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by Johnson, or they would have proclaimed the honour 
for the credit of their work. 
Among the supposed contributions of Goldsmith, but 


less certain from being less finished, is a tale where we | 


find something like the first rude germ of the Vicar of 
Wakefield. 
abrupt, obviously hurried to a conclusion, and written 
probably when the press required an immediate supply 
of matter. But looking to the scene which is laid in 
the north of England ; the hero, a clergyman ; his hos- 
pitality ; his character and peculiarities, “ sitting by the 
way side to welcome the passing stranger,” and replying 
to their news by some parallel instance from antiquity, 
or anecdote of his youth; circumstances so much in the 
spirit and manner of the novel, and of the Deserted 
Village ; his love for his daughter; her seduction; the 
character and description of the seducer for whom he 
finds the Irish name of Dawson; the grief of the ago- 
nised father, first shown in threats, and then the recol- 
lection that his sacred calling precluded him from having 
recourse to violence to resent the injury; added to mi- 
nute circumstances, which strike the attentive reader ; 
all render it probable that this formed the first draught 
of a tale which we have hitherto known only in its per- 
fect state. It is called the “ History of Miss Stanton.” 
« For several months he ceased to render further as- 
sistance in consequence of becoming, by his own account 
afterwards, editor of the Lady’s Magazine. But this 
connection being either of short continuance, or having 
time on his hands for the purpose, and deeming the Bri- 
tish Magazine a more suitable medium for pursuing such 
a subject, he commenced in that work, in July, 1761, a 
series of papers on the Belles Lettres, embracing a con- 
siderable portion of classical criticism. ‘These were 
continued, with the exception of the months of Novem- 
ber, 1761, and July, August, October, and December, 


1762, (when it will be seen he was otherwise employed,) | 


until January, 1763. They then terminated abruptly, it 
would seem, for the last communication bears the usual 
intimation, J'o be continued. Fourteen papers altogether 
were given, each forming about three pages of the Maga- 
zine, printed in double columns; and attention was 
either drawn to them, or the proprietors were willing to 
do so, by a passage in the preface to the volume for 
1762, where it is stated, as if much consideration were 
due to the subject of the writer, that besides four articles 


continued uninterruptedly through the work, they have 
“ alded a fifth on the subject of the Belles Lettres, which 
we flatter ourself will meet with peculiar approbation.” 


The last essay of a miscellaneous nature communicated 
by him, was “ Proposals for Augmenting the Forces of 
Great Britain,” strongly marked with his characteristic 
humour, which appeared in January, 1762. 


The contributions alluded to by the proprietors in the | 


above passage, as creditable to their miscellany and an ad- 
ditional claim on the patronage of the public, were in 
biography, natural history, and the histories of France 
and Canada. With the greater part, or probably the 
whole of these, Goldsmith had no concern ; the historical 
articles, indeed, commencing with the first number, by 
a coincidence no doubt accidental, ceased about the same 
time, (March, 1763,) as his communications, and with 
equal abruptness; for they are noted, “To be continu- 
ed.” The narration is not without merit, but wants the 
terseness, vigour, and spirit of philosophical reflection 
common to his other histories; qualities which tended 
so largely to enhance their popularity. Neither are they 
likely to have been by Smollett, who still, if we are to 
believe the advertisement, retained his connection with 
the Magazine. One or both may indeed have been 
rough-drawn under his direction by an inferior work- 
man: a conjecture which receives countenance from the 
fact of being discontinued shortly before the state of his 
health rendered it necessary to quit England for the 
continent, in June, 1763. 

Connected with the history of this Magazine, ere it 
became generally known, a paper which appeared in the 
Public Ledger must not be forgotten. Publications, like 
men, require the most active friends in the earlier stages 
of their being ; for it is then, when in a state of obscu- 
rity, that introduction becomes kind and publicity use- 
ful; when known, this kind of assistance becomes no 
longer necessary. What in the latter case would appear 
unbecoming praise, is in the former but a recommenda- 
tion to the good opinion of the world. To introduce 


The catastrophe is indeed unnatural and | 


| whose skill seems to have been perfectly appreciated by 
‘such as knew him, was applied to. He could do for 

Smollett’s undertaking what the latter, without a viola- 

tion of modesty, could not do for himself—praise his 

talents with all the warmth of an admirer. A very 
| skilful notice was therefore introduced in the form of an 
amusing letter, bearing date February 16th, 1760, which, 
for its humour, will be perused with pleasure. It is en- 
titled, “« A Deseription of a Wow Wow in the Coun- 
try.” Here it may te remarked, as a peculiarity in all 
his communications, that he scarcely ever uses a distin- 
guishing signature; for, however they may be couched 
in the epistolary form, there is, with one or two excep- 
tions only, no name affixed even when a name might be 
supposed to add to the humour of the subject. 


—p— - 
CHAPTER X. 

| Public Ledger—Chinese letters—Lady’s Magazine—Removes to 
Wine-Office court—Dr. Johnson—Garrick—Introduction to 
History of the War—Project for visiting Asia. 


His engagement with Newbery in the newspaper, as 
already remarked, was nearly simultaneous with that in 
the Magazine, the difference of time being no more than 
a few days; but as the latter, by coming out on the Ist 
of January, had the priority, his connection with it has 
been first noticed. To the former, however, he contri- 
buted more largely ; and the papers se furnished have 
proved one of the sources of his fame. 

The first number of the Public Ledger appeared on 
the 12th of January, 1760, introduced by a long and 
laboured prospectus, which formed the leading article for 
many days. In addition to original news, it was to con- 
centrate facts from cotemporary journals; to be a me- 
dium of communication on all matters of commerce or 
business ; to give original papers on literature; “ supply 
information to the industrious, and amusement to the 
| idle ;’ in a word, to combine, in the usual flourishing 
strain of applicants for public favour, matters incom- 
patible, and put forth promises rarely fulfilled, and which 
none has more happily ridiculed than Goldsmith, who 
had some experience in similar propitiatory addresses, in 
one of his essays, On this occasion, judging from in- 
ternal evidence, he seems not to have been employed. 
Newbery, however anxious for the success of the under- 
taking, probably thought it more the affair of a man of 
business than of genias; he therefore either wrote it 
| himself, or entrusted it to his editor, who is said to have 

been Mr. Griffith Jones, already mentioned as connected 
| afterwards with the British Magazine. It is well drawn 
up, but wants the more marked characteristics of the 
author of the “ Citizen of the World.” 
The agreement was to furnish papers of an amusing 

character twice a week, fur which, according to cotem- 
porary statements, he was to receive a salary of £100 
per annum; and this being at the rate of something less 
than a guinea each, is probably true. It is a curious 
coincidence, that Dr. Johnson should have been employ- 
ed by the same publisher to contribute papers of a simi- 
lar description to the «“ Universal Chronicle,” a weekly 
newspaper, commenced by him in April, 1758, in which 
the « Idler,”* still at that moment in the course of pub- 
lication, first appeared ; and no stronger testimony can 
be given of the opinion formed of the talents of Gold- 
smith at this period, however little known to the world, 
than his being chosen the prop cf one newspaper as the 
greatest writer of the age had been of another. 

He appears either not to have had, or not to have 
matured, a systematic form for his contributions on their 
commencement. ‘Two miscellaneous papers precede the 
first of the Chinese letters; one on the 17th of January, 
five days after the first publication of the newspaper ; 








* For writing the “Idler,” Johnson is said to have 
received a share of the profits of the paper. When first 
collected into volumes, two thirds of the profits were 
given to him, as appears by the following account, copied 
from the original, rendered by Newbery, which will in- 
terest the literary reader :— 


“Dr. L. s.d. Cr. L. 8. d. 
Paid for advertising 20 0 6] 1500sets at 16/. per 
Printing 2 vols. 1500 41 13 0 100 240 0 0 


Paper 52 3 0 





Dr. Johnson 2-3ds 84 2 4 








the work in the best manner to public favour, Goldsmith, 


113 16 6{| Mr. Newbery 1-2d 42 1 2 
Profit on the edition 126 3 6 queens 
—- L126 3 6” 


7240 0 0 


the other on the 19th; both possessing all his chane. 
teristic manner, and much of his humour; and which, 
like so many of his fugitive pieces, have been hitherto 
unnoticed. In the one he animadverts on a supposed 
peculiarity of our countrymen, that of unmeasured 
abuse of the public enemy during war ; a failing which 
his natural Benevolence of disposition, and some of that 
regard for the better qualities of the French character 
exhibited in the “‘I'raveller,” led him now, and in other 
passages of his writings, in the sixth number of the 
“ Busy Body,” for instance, to censure as unbecoming 
in generous opponents. Having thus lectured the men, 
the other paper contains a humorous attack upon the 
supposed foibles of the fair sex, in a letter from the 
«“ Goddess of Silence to the Ladies of London and West. 
minster, greeting.” Both papers will be found in the 
Works. 

Miscellaneous papers, however, give no distinct cha- 
racter to the writer, because general readers seldom know 
them to proceed from the same pen. A distinguishing 
title or subject preserves identity, and fixes a stronger 
hold upon the imagination of those who would win or 
influence : we seem then in the nature of acquaintance; 
we meet, and part with the hope, if agreeable, of meet. 
ing again ; and a series of papers so noted will be read 
with more interest than without such clew to guide us 
to the author. The “Spectator,” published among 
other essays without appropriating a specific name, 
would not have been so attractive as with it. 

A plan being matured, he assumed the character of a 
Chinese philosopher, who, in traveling to Europe from 
the laudable motive of examining mankind at large, and 
acquiring wisdom by experience, had fixed his residence 
for a time in England, and aimed at describing the man- 
ners of its people. The idea was not new; the Turkish 
Spy, and the Persian and Peruvian Letters, and similar 
productions, had sought aud secured much public atten- 
tion in France. Swift had formed some such design, 
though not wholly the same, from the greater rudeness 
of the people, who were to be introduced as giving the 
fruits of their observation, in making the Indian chiefs 
who were in London during the reign of Queen Anne 
tell the story of their travels ; a project which, by com- 
municating to Steele, the latter marred by a paper or 
two in the “ Tatler” and “ Spectator.”’* 

Works of this kind, executed with tolerable spirit and 
skill, insure considerable popularity in almost all coun- 
tries. Human nature is pleased to see images of itself 
multiplied ; and nations no less than individuals like to 
be portrayed, when the portrait is drawn with a certain 
portion of good nature. Vanity may have something to 
do with this feeling, yet it is not without utility. We 
are desirous to know what others think, and even what 
fictitious characters may be supposed to think, of our 
conduct and habits; a species of mental mirror is thus 
held up to general view, reflecting back faults and follies 
that, from their familiarity, pass unnoticed, or pass with 
less of reproof than they deserve, but which, by being 
paraded before us, are in time corrected. Even pecu- 
liarities which are objectionable, yet possess no portion 
of positive evil, often become, by being pointed out, di- 
vested of their more disagreeable features; and when 
this kind of weeding is diligently exercised, foreigners 
are left without excuse for overlooking, in accidental 
variations of manners, the virtues of a rival nation. 

It may gratify curiosity to know that his first design, 
according to accounts of his friends, was to make his 
hero a native of Morocco or Fez; but, reflecting on the 
rude nature of the people of Barbary, this idea was 
dropped. A Chinese was then chosen as offering more 
novelty of character than.a Turk or Persian; and being 
equally advanced in the scale of civilisation, could pass 
an opinion on all he saw better than the native of a 
more barbarous country. From a passage in one of his 
letters to Bryanton in a foregoing page, it seems certain 





* He writes to Stella, April 28, 1711—“ The « Spec- 
tator’ is written by Steele, with Addison’s help; ’tis 
often very pretty. Yesterday it was made of a noble 
hint I gave him long ago for his Tatlers, about an Indian 
supposed to write his travels into England. I repent he 
ever had it: I intended to have written a book on that 
subject. I believe he has spent it all in one paper, and 
all the under hints there are mine too.” This paper, 
however, is marked as Addison’s, to whom Steele no 
doubt communicated it. 
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that Goldsmith viewed that people with considerable in- 
terest. China, by its distance, its reputed antiquity, its 
gisinclinativn to receive or to visit strangers, its arts, its 
scieace and general knowledge, however imperfect, and 
the long submission of its people to an exclusive aud 
jealous policy of the governing power, has always been 
an object of curiosity to the nations of Europe. Du 
Halue’s history had rather increased than diminished this 
feeling: the novelty of that work had not yet passed 
away among the learned, though from its voluminous 
nature the contents continued in a great degree unknown 
to the body of general readers. An opportunity th. re- 
fore offered, while commenting upon English habits and 
opinions, to introduce allusions to those of a people who, 
claiming for themselves the highest degree of civilisa- 
tion, by stigmatising all Europeans as barbarians, yet 
exhibit many traces of imperfect advancement of mind. 

The first number of the letters, including the short 
introductory one, appeared on the 24th January, 1760; 
the second on the 29th; the third on the 31st. In the 
month of February there were ten letters, in March ten, 
in April eight, in May ten, in June eleven, in July eight, 
in August nine, in September ten, in October ten, in 
November six, and in December three ; making together 
ninety-eight letters within the year, aithough marked in 
the newspaper ninety-seven; an error arising from the 
number twenty-five being twice used in continuing the 
same subject. These, with the three papers already 
quoted, give nearly his stated proportion, from the 12th 
of January, of two each week. But there is little doubt 
that he furnished others, though possibly less finished, 
and therefore more difficult to trace ; such as on the en- 
couragement of opera singers and operas, (Sept. 16th,) 
and on the institution of amateur concerts for the bene- 
fit of the poor, November 3d. Several of his papers 
from the British Magazine were likewise transferred to 
the columns of the Ledger, in return for many of the 
Chinese Letters being embodied in the pages of the 
former. 

The success of his labours imparted the first assurance 
of that literary reputation we have seen him adverting 
to in jest, and ardently hoping in earnest; an enlarged 
circulation, according to all cotemporary testimony, was 
thus insured to the journal in which they appeared, and 
the foundation Jaid for its permanency ; for «mong in- 
numerable candidates for public favour it still continues 
tobe one. The lucubrations of the Chinese Philoso- 
pher were generally read, admired, and reprinted: they 
regularly formed, after the third or fourth number, the 
first article in the newspaper, one of the evidences of 
popularity and merit; they became also what was per- 
haps very flattering, though not very profitable to the 
writer, a wine which the periodical publications of the 
day thought themselves at liberty freely to work and ap- 
preciate. 

Viewed as a production of genius, il is not necessary 
to characterise what has long taken its stand among the 
list of English classics. Our manners, peculiarities, and 
character, are sketched by a discriminating but not un- 
friendly hand; we find in all its essential features Eng- 
lish life; not of the higher, nor always even of the 
middling class, but furnishing a familiar view of that 
mass emphatically termed the people.. If his delinea- 
tions be occasionally homely, there is in them, at least, 
truth and distinctness, nature, vigour, and observation. 
Writing not as a moral essayist, and less as a reasoner 
than describer, his topics, even when not new, present 
an air of novelty ; for a very unnecessary apprehension 
seems always to have influenced him, which appears in 
many of his remarks, of his papers being thought too 
grave, or what he considered nearly synonymous with 
seriousness, dull. He aims therefore to be, on whatever 
topic he touches, almost always sprightly, always ready 
with an anecdote to tell, or a character to describe, illus- 
trative of his remarks or argument; his humour flows 
without effort; his wit without a tinge of ill-nature; 
and even folly is treated with a forbearance and good 
humour which her errors do not always receive at the 
hands of wisdom. The character of Beau Tibbs is re- 
membered by every reader of the work: frivolous and. 
self-important, impudent yet good humoured, a pretender 
to fashion, although utterly obscure, meeting the ex- 
posures to which this pretension subjects him with com- 
Placency or ready excuse, and assuming the airs of 
wealth, when possessing scarcely the common comforts 
of life,—he forms an amusing specimen of a class some- 





times found in a great metropolis. ‘The original is said 
to have been a person named Thornton, one of his ac- 
quaintance, and once in the army: the humour is so 
happy, and the sketch so well given, that we are willing 
perhaps to believe it from the life, heightened in some 
degree, but essentially true in its leading features. It 
will remind the reader of the familiar acquaintance de- 
scribed in the Haunch of Venison. 

The objections urged against the letters were such as 
criticism is fond of displaying, yet conscious they are 
scarcely just: the sentiments and observations were not 
considered appropriate to the assumed writer ; the mask 
was supposed to fall off too often, and we discovered not a 
foreigner but a native. Books of this kind, however, 
are understood to be works not of fact but of fiction ; 
not travels to instruct, but essays to amuse: every 
reader who takes them up knows that they were not 
written, and could not well be written, by a Chinese, 
and that, were such even possible, the descriptions would 
be neither so correct nor amusing as they are. As in 
the case of theatrical representation, we are not deceived 
by what is passing before us, or the deception exists but 
for an instant. All that we really require at the hands 
of either, is the pleasure derived from good imitation, 
and when this is sufficiently natural, amusing, and vigor- 
ous, the purpose is answered. That the poet thought 
the objection frivolous, may be inferred from what seems 
to be meant for a sneering reply to correspondents of 
this class: it is prefixed to the thirty-second letter in the 
newspaper (May 2d): “ The editor, on this and every 
other occasion, has endeavoured to translate the letter 
writer in such a manner as he himself, had he under. 
stood English, would have written. The reader is re- 
quested alsv to impute all the nonsense and dulness he 
may happen to find in this and every other letter, to 
errors of the press.” 

Toward the end of the year they ceased to appear so 
frequently, partly from the design being nearly complet- 
ed, partly, perhaps, from the author resuming his con- 
nection, either as editor or contributor, with the Lady’s 
Magazine. Several pieces in the latter work at this time 
bear traces of his manner; and selections from such as 
he had published through other channels were freely re- 
printed. In the number for November, 1760, we find, 
exclusive of what may be considered original contribu- 
tions, one of the Chinese letters ; in December another, 
besides a paper on popular preaching, afterwards repub- 
lished in his essays; in January a Chinese letter; and 
in February, to spare himself perhaps the trouble of 
original composition, he commenced giving the Life of 
Voltaire, already mentioned, which thence continued the 
first article in every month till its conclusion in Novem- 
ber, 1761. The number for April is almost all from his 
writings: we have for the first article a portion of Vol- 
taire’s memoir, a paper from the Bee, on the dress of the 
English ladies ; a Chinese letter ; Zemin and Galhinda, 
an Eastern tale, the authorship of which is pretty cer- 
tain; besides thoughts on the English poets, from the 
Literary Magazine, and others less certain, though pro- 
bable. 

How long he continued to superintend the work, if 
really conducted by him, is uncertain, but probably till 
the conclusion of the sketch of Voltaire. His own 
labours, which may pretty well be traced to about that 
period, consist of letters and essays on female education, 
manners, and general conduct: they exhibit humour 
and playfulness, closeness of observation, and knowledge 
of human nature; the admonitions are in good taste, 
inculcated less by formal precept than through the me- 
dium of anecdote or story; with a just estimate of the 
feelings, understanding, and accomplishments of those 
whom he addressed, he shows becoming tenderness to- 
wards their foibles. The Magazine seems to have had 
great success : an advertisement in August, 1762, stating 
that in three years above 120,000 numbers, or more than 
three thousand three hundred per ntonth had been sold. 

During the years 1760—61, his writings were forcing 
their way into notice when his name continued nearly 
unknown. We trace the general sense entertained of 
their merit in the fact, that, in turning over the pages of 
the periodical works of the day, scarcely one is to be 
found without several of his papers reprinted from other 
sources ; so that, without minute and careful enquiry, it 
is difficult to trace the precise channel through which 
several of his papers were first introduced to public no- 
tice. Even when there were but few in a series, as in 
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the Busy Body, these literary freebooters had the saga- 
city to perceive, and the assurance to select for their own 
advantage, what they discovered to contribute most pow- 
erfully to the public amusement. Commonly the obli- 
gation was notonly not acknowledged, but besides being 
for the moment deprived of the honours of originality, 
the popularity of his past labours was occasionally 
made to counterbalance the weight of those that occu- 
pied him at the moment. The Imperial Magazine, for 
instance, which started in January, 1760, at the same 
time and in rivalry with the British, in which he was 
engaged, contained in its first number two of his papers 
from the Bee as original articles; he had thus to con- 
tend in the race for public favour, not only with the 
genius of others, but with his own. As in the case of 
certain outlaws in society, his progeny were seized upon 
wherever found ; not indeed to be punished for their de- 
merits, but to be exhibited for our applause. 

It was the knowledge of the degree of esteem award- 
ed to his merit that drew from Dr. Johnson, who seems 
to have known more of his labours than most others of 
his cotemporaries, frequent encomiums on one of the 
modes of composition in which he excelled. “I was 
dining,” said Dr. Farr, who frequently told the aneedote, 
“at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, August 7th, 1773, where, 
amongst other company, were the Archbishop of Tuam 
and Mr. (now Lord) Eliot, when the latter, making use 
of some sarcastic reflections on Goldsmith, Johnson 
broke out warmly in his defence, and in the course of a 
spirited eulogium said, ‘Is there a man, sir, nuw, who 
can pen an essay with such ease and elegance as Gold- 
smith 1” 

The possession of a more liberal income arising from 
the connection with the Public Ledger, produced cor- 
responding improvement in his situation. About the 
middle of the year 1760, he left Green-Arbour court, or 
square, as it was once termed, for respectable lodgings 
in Wine-Office court, Fleet street, where, for about two 
years, he remained with an acquaintance or relative of 
the friendly bookseller, Newbery. Here he was often 
visited by Dr. Percy during his excursions to London, 
who occasionally told anecdotes of him at this time in 
conversation which he omitted to introduce into the me- 
moir, One of these related to a foreign artist, a sculptor, 
whom the poet had known slightly abioad, and paid as 
much attention to in London as his time and means per- 
mitted. Goldsmith thought he had been fortunate in the 
execution of two or three busts, and very elegantly and 
happily told him, “ Sir, you live by the dead, and the 
dead live by you.” 

Here, likewise, if traditional notices by other old as- 
sociates are to be trusted, he acquired a pretty numerous 
acquaintance of the literary class: some no doubt men 
of genius; others of that laborious, yet unsuccessful 
order, who, after spending their lives in the drudgery of 
literature, quit the world without leaving behind them 
a trace of their occupation that is either read or remem- 
bered ;—a species of borderers upon Parnassus who beat 
diligently around its base, but want vigour and ingenuity 
to reach its summit. 

Among the former were Christopher Smart, Guthrie, 
the Rev. Mr. Franklin, a coadjutor in the Critical Re- 
view and translator of Sophocles, Murphy, Bickerstaffe, 
and others. Of inferior powers, were Woty, a poet now 
forgotten ; the Rev, William Ryder, under-master in St. 
Paul’s school, and author of a variety of works, a His- 
tory of England, a Family Bible, Translations of Vol- 
taire, and afterwards editor of a Lady’s Magazine ; 
Collyer, known by some compilations, and a few trans- 
lations from the German; Griffiths and Giles Jones; 
Huddleston Wynne, who, besides other things now for- 
gotten, among which were some poems, was author of a 


| History of Ireland, said to have been undertaken at the 
| recommendation of Goldsmith. 


In a class still lower, 
yet not deficient in talents or scholarship, had their con- 
duct been directed by morals and industry, were Hiffer- 
nan, Purdon, Pilkington, and others, of whom scarce 
even the names are remembered. Most of these were 
without money, and some without principle; and as 
Goldsmith was social in his habits, easy of access, and 
known to be generous when he had any thing to give, 
he became sometimes the convenience of one class, and 
the prey of another. Of his unwillingness to refuse 
any request, however unreasonable, the following anec- 
dote, told by himself some years afterwards with con- 
siderable humour, is a characteristic instance. 
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PRIOR’S LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. 











Pilkington, son of the Rev, Matthew and Mrs. Letitia | 


Pilkington, of Dublin, unhappily known by their quar- 
rels and writings, being thrown upon the world by the 
disunion of his parents, found refuge in the house of an 
unele, a physician at Cork. Inheriting the eccentricities 
of his relatives, for the uncle was not free from them, he 
was discarded thence for misconduct ; and having been 
brought wp partly to music, joined Pockrich, another ex- 
traordinary character of Ireland, who, having wholly 
dissipated, according to report, a fortune of four thousand 
pounds per annum, earned a livelihood afterwards by 
precarious means, particularly some skill in playing on 
the musical glasses. He died not less strangely than he 
lived, having lost his life in a fire in Cornhill on the 
night of one of his principal performances, Pilkington, 
after the loss of his employer or coadjutor, subsisted by 
any device that, promised to raise money. He was at 
this time employed in writing his life, which was soon 
afterwards published in two volumes: their contents, 
and the equivocal fame of his mother as exhibited in 
her own memoirs, and who had died a few years before, 
gave them some notice and circulation. In Dublin, 
probably at college, for there was a Pilkington there in 
1748, he is said to have first known Goldsmith; or as a 
fellow countryman engaged like himself in the service 
of literature, he found ready admittance to him in Lon- 
don. He had already, under various pretences, levied 
small contributions on the purse of his acquaintance, but 
on another occasion, when no common plea promised to 
be successful, a new and ingenious one was adopted. 
Calling upon the unsuspicious poet in 1760, he gave 
vent to many regrets that the immediate want of a small 
sum prevented the prospect of a rich return. Upon 
enquiry of the circumstances, he said that a lady of the 
first rank (the name of the Duchess of Manchester or 
of Portland was mentioned), being well known for her 
attachment to curious animals, and the large prices given 
for the indulgence of this taste, a friend in India, desirous 
to serve him, had sent home two white mice, then on 
board a ship in the river, which were to be offered to her 


grace. He had apprised her of their arrival, asd she 


expressed impatience to see the animals, but anfortu- 


nately he had neither an appropriate cage for their re- 
ception, nor clothes fit to appear in before a lady of rank: 
two guineas would accomplish both objects, but where, 
alas! were two guineas to be procured? Goldsmith 
with great sincerity replied, that he possessed only half 
a guinea, and that sum necessarily could be of no use ; 
the opening however was too favourable, and the appli- 
cant too dexterous, to permit his attempt to be thus par- 
ried. He begged to suggest with much diffidence and 
deference,—the emergency was pressing and might form 
some apology for the liberty,—that the money might be 
raised from a neighbouring pawnbroker by the deposit 
of his friend’s watch,—the inconvenience could not be 
great, and at most of only a few hours’ continuance; it 
would rescue a sincere friend from enthralment, and 
confer an eternal obligation, The mode of appeal proved 
irresistible : the money was raised in the manner pointed 
out, but neither watch nor white mice were afterwards 
heard of, nor even Mr. Pilkington himself until a lapse 
of sevan months, when a paragraph in the Ledger in- 
formed the world that he, giving his name nearly at full 
length, was endeavouring to raise money in a more 
equivocal manner. 

It is the province of ingenuity to turn even misfor- 
tunes to advantage. The whim, or supposed whim, of 
the lady whose name was used on this occasion furnished 
the sufferer with what he was frequently on the watch 
for, a hint for an essay; and it soon appeared in the 
whimsical story of Prince Bonbennin and the White 
Mouse, forming numbers forty-eight and forty-nine of 
Chinese Letters. ‘The loss of a watch thus gave origin 
to a tale, the moral of which, as if peculiarly worthy 
of notice, he emphatically marks in italics at its conclu- 
sion: “ That they who place their affections on trifles 
at first for amusement, will find those trifles at last be- 
come their most serious concern.” 

To glean hints from every quarter where the character, 
manners, and amusements of a people are displayed, is 
a necessary part of the business of him who describes 
them. Scenes of humbler life were therefore not ne- 
glected, for there, in fact, national peculiarities are best 
seen. An anecdote connected with a scene of familiar 


to have been communicated with some variation of cir- 
| cumstances to the Ledger, where it was cce!tain to meet 
the eye of Goldsmith. The authority is indeed apocry- 
phal; we may therefore rather believe it true from the 
alleged ludicrous embarrassment in which he was found 
being characteristic of his ready though inconsiderate 
generosity. 

When strolling in the gardens of White Conduit 
house, he met with three females of the family of a 
respectable tradesman, whom, for some favour received 
in the way of his occupation, he invited without hesita- 
tion to take tea. The repast passed off with great 
hilarity, but when the time of payment arrived, he found 
to his infinite mortification he had not. sufficient money 
for the purpose. -To add to his annoyance occasioned 
by this discovery, some acquaintances in whose eyes he 
wished to stand particularly well, came up, discovered 
his perplexity by a remark of the waiter, and willing to 
enjoy it, professed at first their inability to relieve him ; 
nor was it till after much amusement had been enjoyed 
at his expense that the debt was discharged. 

Another story of the same period, and coming from 
the same quarter, is to be received with similar caution. 
Having joined a few brother authors and others in a 
white-bait dinner, as favourite an entertainment then as 
at present, at Blackwall, the conversation after a time 
became literary, when Goldsmith took the opportunity 
of inveighing severely, as he had done in the Chinese 
Letters, against what he termed the class of pert and 
obscene novels, instancing the success of Tristram Shan- 
dy as derogatory to public taste. The cause of Sterne 
was taken up by others; several of the company joined 
in the argument, which at length among these volunteer 
allies became warm ; from warmth they proceeded under 
the influence of wine to personalities, and at length to 
violence, until the feast terminated in a general fight, 
when a mob being drawn around the house, the occur- 
rence, though not the names of the combatants, found 
its way into the newspapers. Goldsmith, the innocent 
cause of the affray, and whose disposition does not ap- 
pear to have been pugnacious, is believed not to have 
been a sufferer on this occasion; the reputation of it 
however formed sufficient foundation for a sarcasm. And 
to this Johnson probably alluded when, in the scuffle of 
the former some years afterwards with Evans the pub- 
lisher, Boswell observed that it was a new adventure for 
Goldsmith to be engaged in,—* Why, sir, I believe it is 
the first time he has beat; he may have been beaten 
before. This, sir, is a new pleasure to him.” 

Of all his acquaintance, this extraordinary man— 
clarum et venerabile nomen—was the one most sedu- 
lously cultivated, and the most prized, as he deserved to 
be, for powers of a varied and gigantic order; who in 
return saw in Goldsmith much goodness as a man, and 
great talents, to which he had borne ample testimony, 
as a writer. ‘They took to each other, to use Johnson’s 
phrase, with mutual good will; and nothing of more 
moment than casual ebullitions of temper in the heat of 
occasional argument occurred to interrupt it. Goldsmith, 
with a keen insight into character, could not but feel 
that respect which all who associated with Johnson were 
obliged to pay either from their admiration or their fears. 
He saw in the great moralist, to use his own words in 
the dedication of his play, “ the greatest wit joined with 
the greatest piety ;” from such a person, who was nearly 
twenty years his senior, he could take a sharp rebuke or 
biting sarcasm (and who of all his friends escaped them ?) 
without those feelings of resentment occasionally ex- 
hibited by inferior men. General opinion bad long and 
justly stamped him the first literary character of the age; 
it was natural therefore for one who pursued literature 
as a profession to deem his acquaintance an advantage 
as well as an honour. From his experience and critical 
taste, it was scarcely possible not to profit; and, by the 
respect which great talents combined with good morals 
ever coniugand in society, he felt that the friendship of 
one who stood pre-eminent in both formed of itself 
passport to some degree of reputation. 

There was another motive perhaps in seeking his in- 
timacy ; superior minds feel a noble spirit of emulation 
in the society of each other. Greatness indeed does not 
always produce greatness in the character of its asso- 
ciates; yet the near contemplation of excellence is not 





without its effect even on ordinary minds: we are prone 


and popular recreation, which he is known often to have | to imitate what is placed before us, and by observation 


visited, was told by Kenrick, by whom it was supposed 


may gain similar advantages from the association with 





high moral or intellectual qualities, that manners derive 
from mingling in what is called good society. Eminent 
men, too, it has been said, usually live in clusters, ig 
particular ages, and commonly in communion or friendly 
intercourse: passion or prejudice, or rivalry springing 
from the various contingencies of life, may disunite in. 
dividuals, in such a body, but the majority, as they un- 
derstand the value of each other, are not often influenced 
by such antipathies. Few things could be more grati- 
fying than to witness, in social intercourse, that assem. 
blage of talent of which Johnson and Goldsmith were 
among the prominent members. 

Until about the period at which we are now arrived, 
it appears they were personally unacquainted. The fame 
of Johnson had been long established and found an echo 
in every society ; the merits of Goldsmith were only 
whispered through the medium of mutual friends, yet so 
warmly as to produce the wished for acquaintance. He 
had shown himself not unworthy of the favour, by the 
terms in which the great moralist was mentioned in the 
Reverie in the fifth number of the Bee, and again in 
Chinese Letters, where speaking in his assumed Eastern 
character we are told “ their Johnsons and Smolletts are 
truly poets; though for aught | know they never made 
a single verse in their whole lives.” 

Their first meeting, according to the remembrance of 
Bishop Percy, took place on the 31st of May, 1761, 
when Goldsmith gave a supper to a large company, 
chiefly literary men, at his lodgings in Wine-Office court, 
Johnson among others was invited, and Percy as their 
mutual friend requested to accompany him. As they 
proceeded thither the latter had his attention drawn to 
the studied neatness of the critic’s dress, far excecding 
what he usually displayed. “He had on,” said the 
bishop in telling the story, “a new suit of clothes, a new 
wig nicely powdered, and every thing so dissimilar from 
his usual habits, that could not resist the impulse of 
enquiring the cause of such rigid regard in him to ex- 
terior appearance. ‘ Why, sir,’ said he with character 
istic shrewdness, and willing to play the instructer as 
well by example as by precept, ‘I hear that Goldsmith, 
who is a very great sloven, justifies his disregard of clean- 
liness and decency by quoting my practice, and I an 
desirous this night to show him a better example.’ ” 

From this time their intimacy increased until severed 
by that which terminates all human connections. The 
lesson meant to be enforced by the improved garb of his 
new friend was not lost upon Goldsmith, if he were 
really open to the charge of personal negligence. Soon 
after this it appears from the bills of his landlady, and 
the account books from 1762 till 1774, of his tailor, 
“honest John (he should have said William) Filby,” 
as he called him, whose name transpires in the amusing 
anecdote told by Boswell respecting the peach-coloured 
coat, that there was no want of clean linen, or of wear- 
ing apparel ; and that in the latter he became ultimately 
expensive if not extravagant. 

With Garrick his first meeting, it can scarcely be 
called acquaintance, appears to have been of a less friend- 
ly character; and took place, if we are to believe Davies, 
the biographer of the actor, and well acquainted with 
both, in the previous year, 1760, by an effort to secure 
some permanent means of support. A vacancy having 
occurred in the secretaryship of the Society of Arts, 
which Goldsmith wished to obtain, he applied to the 
manager for his influence, which was represented to be 
considerable among the members. The latter urged in 
answer, that Dr. Goldsmith having thought proper in one 
of his books to attack his management of the theatre, 
there could exist no fair claim to his good offices were 
there even no other candidate in the way. Instead of 
offering an apology, the poet very bluntly observed that 
he had indulged in no personal reflections, and still 
thought he had only spoken the truth; they parted, 
however, in civility; and the election was carried by @ 
large majority in favour of Dr. Chamberlayne. 

This story may be correct in substance, though net in 
detail. Davies, from his theatrical connections and @ 
variety of transactions with the poet as a bookseller, 
possessed abundant opportunities of gaining the neces- 
sary information, but forgot or misapprehended what he 
had heard. It was not Dr. Chamberlayne who was 
elected in 1760, but Dr. Templeman ; and in 1769 Mr. 
Moore succeeded to the same appointment; on neither 
of which occasions does Goldsmith’s name appear 28 
candidate, although others are mentioned, and the 
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